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Preface 


As a physical educator and martial arts teacher, we have keenly felt 
the need for an inexpensive authoritative, technically accurate English 
explanation of the Tae Kwon Do forms. Such a book should serve as a 
guide to the student and a reference to instructors. Since no such work 
was available, We decided to write one. 

The poomse in this two volume set include all the official poomse of 
the World Tae Kwon Do Federation, the only official rank issuing body 
for Tae Kwon Do. Included are all forms required for advancement from 
beginner to master. 

Numerous articles which have been published previously in pro- 
fessional journals are also included to provide the student with valuable 
background information which will enable him to better understand the 
true meaning of Tae Kwon Do and the relationship of poomse to the art 
asa whole. 

We would like to thank Professor Gerald M. Williams of the English 
Department of Dankook University, Seoul, Korea, 4th Dan of Tae Kwon 
Do for his extensive contributions as editor of this work. 

We are indebted to Mr. Steve Pressler for his exactness and attention 
to detail in the art work. 


International Council on Martial Arts Education 


Lec Nam Suk 
President of Chang Moo Kwan 


Dr. Kim's book on the Tae Kwon Do poomse receives my unhesitating recom- 
mendation to all students and instructors of Tae Kwon Do. This book will be an 
asset to all of us involved in Tae Kwon Do, especially since it explains in great detail 
why poomse are essential to understanding the true meaning of Tae Kwon Do. 


Kim Soon Bac 
Chairman Technical Committee of the Kuk Ki Won and Former Vice 
President of the Kuk Ki Won 


Dr. Kim's publication fills a dire need felt by Tae Kwon Do students and instuc- 
tors alike, It is the only easily affordable English explanation of all 25 Tae Kwon 
Do Poomse endorsed by the World Tae Kwon Do Federation. This work is a com- 
prehensive, authoritative treatment of the technical aspects of poomse as well as a 
well presented exposition of the relationships of poomse.to Tae Kwon Do as a whole. 


Choi Byung Ho 
President of Pan American Moo Duk Kwan Society 
National Chairman, Board of Rank Examiners US Tae Kwon Do Union 


Dr. Kim's two volume book explaining the Tae Kwon Do poomse could not 
appear at a better time. As Tae Kwon Do continues to rise in popularity, there has 
been no authoritative English explanation available to students at a reasonable price. 
I have examined Dr. Kim's book and give it my unquestioned recommendation to 
students and instructors alike. 


Park Kiel Soon 


As President of the International Council on Martial Arts Education, | have long 
been aware of the absence of a complete explanation of Tae Kwon Do poomse which 
was easily affordable by Tae Kwon Do students. Dr. Kim has made an excellent 
explanation of the 25 Tae Kwon Do poomse and I sincerely believe that his effort 
will aid the continued spread of Tae Kwon Do around the world. 
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History of Tae Kwon Do 


Tae Kwon Do, a distinctly Korean martial art, has an interesting history which 
spans several thousands of years. Tae Kwon Do has been practiced as a sport and as 
a martial art since its inception. The study of Tae Kwon Do not only improves one's 
physical fitness and health but also employs as its highest goal inner peace and 
serenity. The lengthy history of Tae Kwon Do, and its association with the principles 
of Zen Buddism, are reflected in the basic forms and skills of this combination of 
healthful sport and mental discipline. The evolution of Tae Kwon Do from its origin 
as a martial art and sport in a relatively small Asian country to its present day world 
wide popularity is involved and complex. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
the influences of Korean history on the development of Tae Kwon Do over a span 
of millennia, to its position today as an internationally acclaimed martial art. 

The origin of Tae Kwon Do is obscured by four thousand years of Korean history. 
In its earliest form, it was probably practiced as a means of protection from the 
attacks of wild animals. Since these attacks could originate from any direction, a 
series of self-defense movements was developed that allowed one to instantly and 
reflexively defend himself from any possible attack. Specific stylized patterns were 
formed for instinctive self-defense, and these patterns became a system of blocks, 
kicks and punches that was the ancestor of today’s modern Tae Kwon Do, 

There has been some speculation that Tae Kwon Do is not indigenous to Korea, 
but is a synthesis of martial arts from China and other Asian countries. The evidence, 
however, does not support this conclusion. The legendary origins of the Eastern 
martial arts are, as a rule, ascribed to a Buddhist monk from India, Bodhidharma. 
According to legend and Chan Buddhist texts, Bodhidarma came to China in the 
sixth century A.D.. He founded a monastery at Shaolin-So where he began to teach 
special techniques of breath control and meditation. His followers were physically 
incapable of practicing the strenous techniques. 

So Bodhidarma taught them methods of strengthening their bodies and at the 
same time, their spirit. These methods later combined with the principles of the I- 
Ching and Taosim, formed the basis for the Chinese martial arts forms of Kung Fu, 
Kempo and Tai Chi Chuan. 

In Korea, the first tangible evidence of a martial art form that resembles modern 
Tae Kwon Do dates from the Three Kingdoms period. A mural painted on the wall 
of a tomb which was built in the kingdom of Koguryo (37 B.C.-66 A.D.) located in 


This article nas been published in Moo Duk Kwan Journal, Co-authored with Choi 
Byung Ho. 


southern Manchuria (N. Korea) clearly shows “two youths engaged in Taek Kwon Do 
sparring.”" Since the Myung-Chong tomb is located in Tunsko, capitol of Koguryo 
from 3 A.D. until 427 A.D., the evidence indicates that Koreans were developing a 
native martial art form long before Bodhidharma arrived in China. The tomb mural 

ows one man in the left foward stance protecting his midsection with his left hand 
in the left forward position while his sparring partner is in an attacking position with 
his left hand outstretched. Both of these positions correspond, closely to movements 
used in modern Tae Kwon Do sparring. Since the tomb mural has been dated 
between 3 A.D. and 427 A.D., “It can be safely said that Tae Kwon Do was known 
by this time at the latest.”? 


Further evidence that Tae Kwon SIX CENTURY 
Do has been long practiced in Korea as ANCIENT MAP OF KOREA 
a sport as well as a martial art form has 
been found in another tomb of the 
Koguryo period. A mural painted on 
the wall of this tomb depicts a man in 
a drill suit with a belt around the 
waist, much like the modern belted 
doboks (ог practice uniforms) used 
by modern students of Tae Kwon Do. 
The figure in the tomb painting is 
posed in a pattern using his left hand 
to protect his head with an overhand 
block. Both blocks are used in modern | 
Tae Kwon Do forms and sparring. 


VIDEO ву THREE KINGbOMS. KOGURTO, PAEKEHE, SILA 


In the kingdom of Paekje (18 
B.C.-600 A.D), which was located 
along the Han river in southwestern 
Korea, martial arts were sponsored 
by the Paekje kings. The ancient 
records show that horseback riding, 
archery, and bare handed fighting 
arts were very popular among both the military men and common people of this era. 
Records which have survived from this time “have it that in ancient days there was a 
self defense art using both the arms and legs.”? The fact that unarmed combat skills 
were practiced by the common people as well as by military men emphasises again 
the body: building/sport aspect that has characterized Korean martial art forms 
since their inception. The records from Paekje offer more evidence that Tae Kwon 
Do is a native Korean form, handed down from the earliest recorded eras in Korea's 
history. 

It was in the kingdom of Silla (57 B.C.-936 A.D.) which existed along the south- 
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eastern portion of the Korean peninsula, that the Korean martial art forms reached 
their highest level yet. Silla unified the Three Kingdoms and, after taking over Paekje 
in 668 A.D. and Koguryo in 670 A.D., held control for threé centuries, A military, 
educational and social organization started by King Jin Heung, and known as the 
Hwa Rang Do, played a major role in the unifying of the Three Kingdoms. The Hwa 
Rang Do was made up of youths of noble families, devoted to cultivating mind and 
body in order to better serve Silla. The martial spirit represented by the Hwa Rang 
Do “become the root of Sillas’ national morality and strength.”* They followed a 
code of honor comprised of rigid loyalty to the nation, respect and obedience to 
one's parents, unswerving loyalty to friends, courage in battle and prudence on using 
violence or taking life, This code of honor remains the philosophical backbone of the 
Korean martial arts even today. The Hwa Rang Do trained in all forms of martial 
skills, including an unarmed fighting form known as Soo Bak, which they refined 
into a highly effective series of combative movements. In addition to advocating 
the study of unarmed combat as a part of physical and military training, the Hwa 
Rang Do also recommended it as a recreational activity. Korean culture and the 
native martial arts were strongly influenced and enriched by this group of men, 
and modern students of Tae Kwon Do owe them a debt of gratitude for preserving 
and refining the various forms of unarmed combat present during this era. Modern 
students would also do well to study and live by this code of honor followed by the 
Hwa Rang Do, as an understanding of this philosophy is still an essential part of 
mastering Tae Kwon Do, 

During the Koryo Dynasty (935 A.D.-1392 A.D.) the study of unarmed combat 
in Korea reached its greatest early popularity. Soo Bak Do, as Tae Kwon Do was 
then called, was practiced as sport with detailed rules as well as being a martial arts 
form. It was also during the Koryo Dynasty that “the science was first technically 
organized and systemized by the leading masters of those times.”" The study of Soo 
Bak was supported by the royal family and those skilled in the art were often favor- 
ably considered for promotion in the military or civil service. The kings of Koryo 
staged matches and demonstrations of Soo Bak annually. Military men and masters 
of the art were invited by the royal family to demonstrate their skills at the royal 
court. The support given to Soo Bak by the royal family military men and the 
general public during this period indicates the strong social position it occupied as 
a martial arts form and a recrational activity. 

With the coming of the Yi Dynasty an 1392 A.D., however, the strong emphisis 
placed on military training, physical fitness and the ability to defend the nation was 
weakened. King Taejo, founder of the Yi Dynasty, replaced Buddhism with Con- 
fucianism as the state religion. The ruling class adopted Confucian guidelines in their 
political and cultural outlook as well as in their personal lives. Confucian thinking 
advocated classical Chinese learning and played down physical activity. According to 
the Confucian way of thought, the “superior man” spent his time reading the 
Chinese classics, composing poetry or learning to play musical instruments. Only 
“inferior men" engaged in. strenuous physical activities such as the martial arts. With 
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ideas like this dominating the ruling class, it is little wonder that popularity of Tae 
Kwon Do, then known as Tae Kyon, began to decline among the people and that its 
technical development was also hindered during this period 5 Civil officers gained 
higher esteem than military officers, socially as well as politically, and the develope- 
ment of Korean martial arts was stifled during the reign of the early Yi rulers. 

Fortunately for the later generations of Tae Kwon Do students, one Yi Dynasty 
ruler, King Chongjo, took an active intrest in the native martial arts in Korea. In 
1790 A.D. he ordered General Lee Duck Mu to compile an official textbook on all 
martial art forms then present in Korea, including a chapter on the forms of unarmed 
combat, This volume, known as the Muye Dobo Tongji, is now considered a defini- 
tive early classic of the martial arts of Korea. The Muye Dobu Tongi was a martial 
arts manual of the time using drawings from carved wooden blocks and consisting 
of about forty pages of Korean style paper. The illustrations and text of the volume 
describe the Korean martial arts of the Yi Dynasty very clearly. The traditional 
Korean unarmed combat skills, including Soo Bak and Tae Kyon, are codified and 
illustrated in the Muye Dobo Tongji as well. While King Chongjo was not able to 
reverse the trend of disinterest in the martial skills, the volume he ordered General 
Lee Duck Mu to compile preserved a written record of the native Korean forms for 
the instruction of future generations. 

Military training and national defense continued to be neglected in Korea during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. No organized instruction was available 
and the forms were handed down from father to son, or teacher to disciple, always 
in the greatest secrecy. As the Yi Dynasty came to a close in 1909 A.D. with the 
Japanese occupation of Korea, the practice of militery skills declined even further. 
The Japanese colonial government banned all cultural activities, including team 
sports and the practice of martial arts, in an attempt to destroy the Korean identity. 
Some martial arts instructors continued to practice their skills in secrecy, and in this 
way the Korean martial arts were, kept alive. Japanese Karate and various Chinese 
forms were introduced into Korea during this time, and the teachers of Soo Bak 
and Tae Kyon further developed and incorporated these foreign techniques into the 
Korean forms already being practiced. A hybrid form developed utilyzing Soo Bak 
as its core and including techniques from the Chinese Shaolin-Ssu martial arts and. 
Japanese Karate. This new form was called Tang Soo Do or Kong Soo Do. 

After liberation of Korea in 1945, Tae Kwon Do began another developmental 
leap. Because of the foreign influence on Korean martial arts during the Japanese 
occupation, many instructors saw the need to unify the various styles present in 
Korea. Immediately after World War Two, many masters returned to the traditional 
Korean forms of unarmed combat and combined them into a unified, organized 
national sport. There was much discussion among the master instructors about how 
best to unite the various dojangs (martial arts schools) and recover traditional Tae 
Kyon. The first conference that attempted to unite the different dojangs took place 
in 1946, but without much success. Still, there was a continuing and conscious effort 
to unite the major schools and standardize instruction methods throughout the 
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country. What the master instructors sought was a return to a distinctly Korean form 
of unarmed martial skills, as free as possible from the foreign influences Tae Kyon 
had undergone during the years of the Japanese occupation. Finally, after years of 
discussion and debate, the leaders of six major schools were able to agree on a new, 
unified form, and standardized methods of instruction. The name chosen for this 
form was Tae Kwon Do. In the Korean language, “Тае means to jump or kick or 
smash with the foot; Kwon means to punch or strike with the hand or fist; Do 
means, a philosophical way or ways of Ше”? In English this new unified form 
translates as “the way of fist and foot fighting." The form the master instructors 
finally settled on was characterized by four basic kinds of skills: blocking, punching 
and kicking techniques, coordinated sequences of basic techniques called forms, or 
Poomse, free sparring, and breaking methods, a measure of concentration or focus. 
Finally, after years of intense discussion and research, the master instructors had 
developed a Korean martial arts form, one that used traditional ancient Korean 
movements, those in use before foreign influences had altered the native methods of 
unarmed combat, 

The vision of the men who made up the Korean Tae Soo Do Association, to make 
Tae Kwon Do into a national sport as well as a martial art form, began to be realized 
in the early 1960's. By governmental decree, the Tae Soo Do association was re- 
cognized and given official membership in the Korean Amateur Sports Association in 
1961. Tae Kwon Do was admitted as an offical event for the first time at the forty- 
third Korean National Games in October of 1962. In August of 1965, the Korean 
Tae Soo Do Association, the name Tae Kwon Do was fully accepted by all Koreans, 
however, the effort to make Tae Kwon Do into a national sport was far from 
finished. 

In January of 1971, Dr. Un Yong Kim was elected president of the Korea Tae 
Kwon Do Association. The dynamic leadership of this man provided the impetus to 
develop Tae Kwon Do activities even more extensively. Under Dr. Kim's able 
guidence, the Korea Tae Kwon Do Association "has been significantly developed 
and advanced spiritually, physically and technically, both in Korea and international- 
ly." In May, 1973, the World Tae Kwon Do Federation was organized under Dr. 
Kim's leadership to promote Tae Kwon Do on an international level. In addition, 
Dr. Kim was instrumental in helping to organize the building of the Kuk Ki Won in 
Seoul. The Kuk Ki Won, literally the Institute for a National Sport, has become the 
"Mecca of World Tae Kwon Do" and the main educational and training center for 
the Korea Tae Kwon Do Association.”? In addition to the World Tae Kwon Do 
Federation, there are two other major Korean martial art organizations that promote 
the native martial skills of Korea on a local and international level; Korean Soo Bak 
Do, under the leadership of Grandmaster Hwang Ki, and the International Tae Kwon 
Do Federation, under General Hi Hong Choi. In May of 1973, the First World Tae 
Kwon Do Championship was held at the Kuk Ki Won. Over two-hundred champions 
from seven nations competed in this event. The success of this event was proof that 
Tae Kwon Do had been internationally recognized as a method of promoting 
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physical fitness and as a valid sport, in addition to being an extremely effective 
method of self defense. The preceeding history of Tae Kwon Do gives some insight 
into the roots and traditions of the Korean unarmed combat skills, but it does not 
satisfactorily explain why Tae Kwon Do has become so popular in the United 
States and the rest of the world in the past fifteen years. In the United States, very 
few people had heard of martial arts until well after World War Two. In 1952, Master 
Masutatsu Oyama of Japan traveled across the United States, giving demonstrations 
of intricate karate katas. Few Americans were able to appreciate his skill, however, 
and his demonstrations were met with boos and hisses until Master Oyama began 
to demonstrate board and brick breaking techniques. This effective demonstration 
of the potential power of Karate was something the American audience could 
appreciate and the boos changed to applause. Unfortunately, this method of getting 
the audience's attention implanted a false notion of what martial arts are all about 
in the minds of most Americans. In reality, breaking techniques play only a small 
part in Karate and Tae Kwon Do training, but the exaggerated emphasis placed on 
them has changed very slowly in the American concept of the Eastern martial arts. 
Today, most Americans, and certainly those who practice some form of Oriental 
martial art skill, recognize that Tae Kwon Do is a complex art and sport as well as an 
effective self-defense technique. 

Unfortunately the spiritual side of Tae Kwon Do, and its relationship to medita- 
tion and Buddhist principles of non-violence, is still somewhat neglected by many 
American students. While they are readily able to grasp the self-defense and physical 
fitness aspects of Tae Kwon Do, the spiritual side of the art seems to elude them, 
especially at the lower ranking levels. As one advances in Tae Kwon Do and gains а 
better understanding of its history, and philosophy, the spiritual aspects become 
more readily apparent. Holders of upper Dan grades (Black belts) especially, are 
likely to seek out qualified instructors to show them this neglected side of their 
training. Tae Kwon Do is, after all, both a mental and a physical exercise. According 
to Master Kiel Soon Park, President of the International Council on Martial Arts 
Education, “Tae Kwon Do is a way of life. Its purpose is to enable men and women 
to realize their full potential both mentally and physically. If the mental aspect is 
ignored, its physical aspect is meaningless." These worlds bring to mind the code 
of honor followed by the Hwa Rang Do who deplored unnecessary violence and 
practiced Tae Kwon Do for spiritual as well as physical improvement. Tae Kwon Do 
has a long history behind it; the average American student would do well to learn 
both the hsitory and philosophy of the form in order to become truely proficient in 
it. 

With the influx of qualified instructors into the United States during the last 
twenty years, it is no wonder that interest in the Oriental martial arts has greatly 
increased. Many American servicement returning home after being stationed in Japan 
or Korea, and studying Karate or Tae Kwon Do there, brought their interest in the 
martial arts home with them. There were very few qualified Tae Kwon Do instructors 
in the United States, however, until the late the 1950's and early 1960's, when a 
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small nuraber of Korean masters, attracted by the growing interest in Tae Kwon Do 
among Americans, came to the United States. Among the "early pioneers" and 
masters of Tae Kwon Do in America were Jhoon Rhee, Ki Whang Kim in the 
Northeastern States, Dae S. Kim in Georgia, Henry Cho and Richard Chun, as well as 
approximately twenty-five other master insiructors". These men offered highly 
qualified instruction in the martial arts bringing with them the years of experience 
in Tae Kwon Do, Judo and other Korean martial arts. Unlike some other Eastern 
martial arts forms, which were being taught in the U.S.A. by unqualified instructors, 
the early migration of skilled instructors has supported quality instruction in Tae 
Kwon Do. 

From this beginning in the late 1950's, the practice of Tae Kwon Do has increased 
dramatically, both as a sport and self-defense form. Today, there are over one- 
thousand two-hundred Korean master instructors in the U.S. and the total number of 
students has increased accordingly. A number of regional Tae Kwon Do associations 
were formed in the early 70's to handle organizational problems and promote local 
tournaments, In addition, colleges and universities in the U.S. formed associations 
of their own. In 1972, the American Collegiate Tae Kwon Do Association was 
formed to sponsor tournaments and insure quality Tae Kwon Do instruction in 
American universities, In October of 1979, Tae Kwon Do was admitted into the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. This was largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. David Rivenes, then president of the Amateur Athletic Union, and Mr. Ken 
Min of the University of California at Berkeley. This official recognition of Tae 
Kwon Do as an amateur sport launched it into a period of substantial growth. The 
First Annual National AAU Tae Kwon Do Championship was held at Yale University 
in March of 1975, followed by the Second National Championship held in Kansas 
City in March of 1976. A third national championship tournament was held at the 
University of California at Berkeley in 1977. In September of 1977, the AAU hosted 
the Third Tae Kwon Do World Championships at the Chicago Amphitheater. More 
than forty-six national teams, consisting of over five hundred contestants, officials 
and master instructors participated in the event, Each year hundreds of Tae Kwon 
Do championships are held in the United States under the sponsorship of various 
Tae Kwon Do organizations. Interest in Tae Kwon Do has Obviously increased a 
great deal in the U.S.A. since its introduction here in the late 50's 

Tae Kwon Do has also continued to become more and more popular on an 
international level. The World Tae Kwon Do Federation became an affiliate of the 
General Assembly of International Sports Federation in October of 1975. In 1976 
the International Military Sports Council recognized Tae Kwon Do as an official 
sport and added it to their list of events. In 1979 the Fourth World Tae Kwon Do 
Championships were held in West Germany and the Fifth World Championships are 
Scheduled for the spring of 1982. Tae Kwon Do's status as an internationally 
practiced sport has recently been elevated to that of an Olympic sport by the 
International Olympic Committee in 1980. This recognition of Tae Kwon Do as a 
competitive sport that promotes physical fitness as well as being an effective martial 
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art form has contributed greatly to the prestige it enjoys today. 

Even with the preceeding history of Tae Kwon Do, from its inception as a self- 
defense form to its current position as an Olympic Games event, the exact reasons 
as to why Tae Kwon Do's history and evolution cover four thousand years of record- 
ed history and the reasons for its continuing popularity are involved and complex. 
Many Americans still incorrectly assume that “Tae Kwon Do is simply a technique 
to forge hands and feet into lethal weapons."! ? The history of Tae Kwon Do proves 
that it is far more than a self-defense form or a method of hurting people. As these 
writers state "Tae Kwon Do developes balance, speed, agility, strength and rhythm, 
it offers both a physical and mental challenge."!! Far from leading a person into 
violent or savage behavior, regular practice of Tae Kwon Do encourages self dis- 
cipline, self control and inner peace. Tae Kwon Do provides a setting for a feeling of 
emotional well being, free from stress and fear. Tae Kwon Do sparring teaches one 
trust in one's instructors and fellow students. Its link to Buddhist techniques of 
meditation and concentration make Tae Kwon Do a much more involved sport than 
most.. In short, in addition to encouraging positive moral values such as trust and 
courage, Tae Kwon Do develops self confidence and respect. In combining all the 
different aspects of martial arts skills such as philosophical reflection, sport and 
physical fitness, Tae Kwon Do emerges as a truly unique approach to living. When 
practiced as a way of life, Tae Kwon Do can help ane to see problems in a manner 
which benefits everyone concerned. For all these reasons, Tae Kwon Do has remain- 
ed popular and its popularity is certain to increase in years to come. 
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Information Service, Seoul, Korea, 1976). p. 11. 

2. Ibid, p. 13. 

3. Ibid, p. 14. 

4. Yurochka, John, Tae Kwon Do, An Ancient Art in a Modern World (writing in 
the program for the Third Annual AAU Tae Kwon Do Championships). 

5. Kim, D.S., Leland, Tom. Karate. (Wm. Brown Co. Publishers. Dubuque, lowa, 

1978. p. 4. 

. Ibid, p. 4. 

. Ibid, p.2 

. Ibid, p. 5. 

. Kim, Un Yong. Tae Kwon Do Korea Background Series. p. 27. 

. Kim, D.S. and Leland, Tom. Karate. p. 3. 

. Ibid, p. 3. 
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What is Poomse 


The Tae Kwon Do poomse consist of stances, blocks, punches, strikes and kicks 
arranged in a meaningful order in response to attacks from multiple imaginary as- 
sailants attacking from several directions. The poomse were formerly the only means 
masters had to transmit the essence of Tae Kwon Do and their interpretation of the 
art to their students. Until the twentieth century, free sparring as we known it today 
did not exist. Students were taught to execute techniques full force and adequate 
safety equipment had not been developed. 

Through seemingly endless repetition of the poomse (over 1,000 times each for 
complete understanding), the student learns the true nature and meaning of each 
poomse. Balance, focus, coordination, proper breath control and self discipline 
emerge as benefits of continued poomse practice. After many years, the student 
begins to discover the mental and spiritual nature of Tae Kwon Do through the 
poomse. Watching one who has mastered a poomse perform it is a breath taking 
sight. 

Poomse practice is considered extremely important by Tae Kwon Do masters. 
It comprises 40-50% of testing requirement for promotion to higher rank. It is im- 
possible for the student to understand the art of Tae Kwon Do without thorough 
understanding of poomse. 

Taegeuk 1-8 or Palgue 1-8 plus Koryo are required for promotion to Cho Dan (1st 
degree black belt). The forms are learned in order as the student's ability prepares 
him to assimilate the more advanced forms. The student should never seek to learn 
advanced poomse without the consent and permission of his instructor. A beginner 
who attempts to learn advanced poomse can not hope to understand them as he has 
not properly understood the ones appropriate to his level. 

Each poomse has it's own distinct essence and character. Each is understood in 
terms of an organic whole rather than as an assortment of separate techniques. 
There is an inherent unity to each poomse. Ultimately this unity is perceived and 
understood by the student as he becomes able to perform the entire poomse without 
the intervention of conscious thought regarding sequence and timing of the com- 
ponent movements. 

In addition to improving and developing the student's understanding of the 
technical aspects of Tae Kwon Do, ie.: how to respond to and defend against 
multiple attack from different directions and what types of defenses and counter 
attacks to apply to different situations, the poomse also train the student's mind and 
spirit. We are each our own worst enemy. We must all overcome the tendencies to 
be complacent, lazy and to let our attention wander. The poomse serve to open the 
door to making mind, body and spirit one. Through long practice of poomse, we 
polish the rough edges of our characters and eventually come to understand that Tae 
Kwon Do is an art and much more than merely a means of self defense. 
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Poomse Requirements for Promotion 


Class 
10 th Gup 
9 th Сир 
8 th Gup 
7 th Gup 
6 th Gup 
5 th Gup 
4 th Сир 
3 rd Gup 
2 nd Gup 


1 st Gup 


Belt Color 
White 
White 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Green 
Blue 

Blue 

Red 

Red 


Red 


Form required 


Beginner 

Beginner 

Tae Geuk Il Chang 

or Palgwe Il Chang 
Tae Geuk Yi Chang 

or Palgwe Yi Chang 
Tae Geuk Sam Chang 
or Palgwe Sam Chang 
Tae Geuk Sa Chang 

or Palgwe Sa Chang 
Tae Geuk Oh Chang 
or Palgwe Oh Chang 
Tae Geuk Yook Chang 
or Palgwe Yook Chang 
Tae Geuk Chil Chang 
or Palgwe Chil Chang 
Tae Geuk Pal Chang 
or Palgwe Pal Chang 


Black Belt Poomse Requirements 


Rank 


1 st Dan (Cho Dan) 
2 nd Dan (Yi Dan) 

3 rd Dan (Sam Dan) 
4 th Dan (Sa Dan) 

5 th Dan (Oh Dan) 

6 th Dan (Yook Dan) 
7 th Dan (Chil Dan) 
8 th Dan (Pal Dan) 

9 th Dan (Gu Dan) 
10 th Dan (Sip Dan) 


Poomse 


Koryo 
Keumgang 
Taebaek 
Pyongwon 
Sipjin and Jitae 
Cheonkwon 
Hansoo 

Шуо 


These are guideline requirements subject to the discretion of the board оГ examiners. 
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The Ten Commandnents of Form Training 


1. Memorize the line of movement, the sequence and direction of the techniques in 
the form. 

2. In assuming the ready stance be calm, cautious and courageous. Even if this 
attitude is not outwardly expressed, it must be felt each time the form is begun. 

3. In learning the form make the movements slowly, accurately and precisely. As you 
learn the forms, gradually speed up the movements, being careful to maintain 
good form in the execution of the techniques. 

4. The execution of each movement must be dynamic. When a yell (Kihap) is called 
for, it must be sharp and loud, reflecting the strong Spirit of the performer. 

5. Maintain an objective focus. Look straight forward in executing a block, punch 
or kick, you should see and visualize the target area but not “look at" it. The gaze 
should not wander or concentrate on a specific technique or stance being 
executed. 

6. In turning, look first, then turn, remember that in the forms one defends against 
multiple, imaginary attackers. One must see the direction from which an attack 
is coming before one can defend against it. 

7. In walking, maintain poise, balance and a good stance. Hips and shoulders should 
both move on an even plane and not up and down from one stance to the next. 

8. Relax while assuming the stance and executing the technique until the instant the 
technique would impact the opponent. Then focus sharply on the end of the 
technique bringing all of the body's strength (momentarily) into the technique. 
One must not be tense throughout the movement as this inhibits speed and both 
aesthetic quality and effectiveness of the technique. 

9. Be certain to practice the forms from different angles so as not to become 
disoriented if the form is practiced in strange surroundings. The movements 
should be pertormed one per second except when instructions call for a slow 
movement performed with tension. 

10. Return to the ready stance, calmly, gracefully and with satisfaction. Remember 
that the forms are best learned from a master instructor. 
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Tae Kwon Do Terminology 


Customarily, throughout the world, Tae Kwon Do retains its Korean language. 
Korean words are spoken by all players and instructors. This custom is not only 
respectful to the noble heritage of the art but also it is practical since high ranking 
instructors and visitors naturally use their native language. Although Foreign 
students are not usually expected to memorize long lists of terms, it is useful to 
have available a glossary of often used Tae Kwon Do words. 


TAE KWON DO TERMINOLOGY 


Officially and customarily, Korean terms are used in the sport of Tae Kwon Do 
throughout the world. To assist you in pronouncing the Korean words, here are 
some basic rules of thumb: 

The letter “a” is pronounced as the “ah” in father; “o” is sounded like the “o” 
in"oh"; "i" represents the short sound in “if,” and “e,” stands for the vowel in 
“pet”; “ae” is pronounced like the “a” in “May”; “ya” is always the “ya” as in 
“yacht,” but “yu” is the so-called French “u” in “useful,” and “wa” is pronounced 
like the “Wha” sound in “what”. 


І. NUMBERS 
For Cadence For Ranking Order 

One Ha-na n 
Two Dool Yi 
Three Set Sam 
Four Net Sa 
Five Da-Sot Oh 
Six Yo-sot Yook 
Seven Il Gop Chil 
Eight Yo-dol Pal 
Nine A-hop Koo 
Ten Yol Ship 
Eleven Yol Ha-na Ship-11 
Twenty Sumul Yi-Ship 
Twenty-one Sumal-Ha-na Yi-Ship-Il 
Thirty Sorun Sam Ship 
One Hundred Baik Baik 
One Hundred and one Baik-Ha-na Baik-il 
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Basically, numbers above ten are formed simply by adding the numbers one to 
nine to the words meaning “ten,” “twenty,” “thirty,” etc. For example, 32=Sorun- 


dool. 
П. TECHNICAL TERMS 


English 
FIST: (Ju Mok) 
1. Backfist 
2. Fore-fist 
3. Hammer-fist (Bottom fist- 
downward) 
4. Middle Finger one-knuckle 
fist (Chestnut fist) 
5. Open knuckle fist 
6. Side-Hammer fist (Bottom 
fist-sideways) 


HAND: (Sohn Nal) 


1. Inner Knife Hand 

2. Knife Hand 

3. One Finger Spear Hand 
4. Palm Heel Hand 

5. Pliers Hand 

6. Rake Hand 

7. Scissors Spear Hand 

8 Spear Hand 

9, Tiger Mouth Hand 

10. Two-Finger Spear Hand 


FOOT: (Bal) 


1. Вай of foot 
2. Foot edge 
3. Instep 


STANCE: (Suh Gi) 


1. At-ease Stance 

2. Back Stance 

3, Crane Stance 

4. Crossed-foot Stance 
(Hooked Stance) 
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Korean 


Deung Ju mok 
Ju Mok 
Me Ju mok 


Bam Ju mok 


Pyun Ju mok 
Yop Ju mok 


Sohn Nal Deung 
Sohn Nal 

Hahn Sohn Ghoot 
Jang Kal 

Jip Ke Sohn 

Gal Kwi Sohn 

Ka We Sohn Ghoot 
Sohn Ghoot 

Ka! Jae Bee 

Doo Sohn Ghoot 


Bal Ba Dak 
Bal Nal 
Bal Deung 


Pyun Hee Suh Gi 
Deui Koob Yi 

Hak Da Lee Suh Gi 
Gho Ah Suh Gi 


Front Stance 

Forward Pace or Natural 
Stance 

Feet Together or Closed- 
Toe-Stance 

Horseback Stance 

Open Toe Stance 
(Attention Stance) 


. Ready Stance 
. Tiger Stance 


KICK. (Cha Gi) 


Saona 


Back Kick 
Crescent Kick 
Flying Kick 

Front Kick 

Knee Kick 
Round-House Kick 
Side Kick 


BLOCK: (Mak Gi) 


Hp 


PUNCHES AND STRIKES (Chi Reu Gi & Chee Gi) 


| 


Augmented Block 

Body Block (Middle Block) 
Face Block (Rising Block) 
Fist Reverse Wedge Block 


Knife Hand Block 
Knife Hand Body Block 
Knife Hand Low Block 
Low Block 

Mountain Block 


. Palm Press Block 

. Scissors Block 

. Side Block 

. Two Fist Low Block 

. Two Fist Upper Block 
. Wedge Block 


Body Punch (Middle Punch) 


Ap Koob Yi 
Ap Suh Gi 


Mo Ah Suh Gi 


Ju Choom Suh Gi 
Cha Ryo Suh Gi 


Joon Bee Suh Gi 
Bum Suh Gi 


Deui Cha Gi 

Ban Dal Cha Gi 
Nop Hee Cha Gi 
Ap Cha Gi 

Moo Reub Cha Gi 
Dol Yo Cha Gi 
Yop Cha Gi 


Guh Deul A Mak Gi 

Mom Tong Mak Gi 

Ui Gul Mak Gi 

Ba Gat Sohn Mok Hea Chuh 
Mak Gi 

Sohn Nal Mak Gi 

Sohn Nal Mom Tong Mak Gi 
Sohn Nal A Rae Mak Gi 

A Rae Mak Gi 

San Teul Mak Gi 

Ba Tang Sohn Nul Ruh Mak Gi 
Ka Way Mak Gi 

Yop Mak Gi 

Aut-Kul-A Mak Gi 
Aut-Kul-A UI Gul Mak Gi 
Hea Chuh Mak Gi 


Mom Tong Chi Reu Gi 
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Body Side Punch 
Downward Strike 
Face Punch 
Fist-Hammer Blow 
Knife Hand Strike 
Knife Hand Side Strike 
Low Punch 

. Reverse Punch 

10. Uppercut Punch 
11. Uppercut Strike 
12. Vertical Punch 


PLANA 


Yop Chi Reu Gi 
Nae Ryo Chee Gi 
Ul Gul Chi Reu Gi 
Me Ju Mok Chee Gi 
Sohn Nal Chee Gi 
Sohn Nal Ba Gat Chee Gi 
A Rae Chi Reu Gi 
Ban Dae Chi Reu Gi 
Je Cho Chi Reu Gi 
Tuk Chi Reu Gi 

Se Wo Chi Reu Gi 


Generally, technical terms are formed by combining words that desingnate all 
of the components. For example: face block = Ul Gul + Mak Gi = Ul Gul Mak Gi, 


and low block = А Rae + Mak Gi = A Rae Mak Gi. 


Ш. — BASIC TERMS 


Heel 
Inside 
Knee 
Left 
Low 
Neck 
Outside 
Posture 
Rear 
Right 
Side 
Waist 
Wrist 
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Korean 


Bal Mok 
Mom Tong 


Ul Gul 

Sohn Ku Rak 
Ju Mok 

Bal 

Ap 

Muh Lee 

Bal Deui Geum Chi 
Ahn 

Moo Reub 
Wen (Oen) 

A Rae 

Mok 

Ba Got 

JaSe 

Deui or dwi 
Oh Reun 
Yop 

Huh Lee 

Pal Mok 


TERMS USED IN THE TRAINING HALL 


English 


About-Face 

Art of Self-defense 
At Ease 

Attention 

Reverse 

Basic 

Basic Movement 
Begin 

Black Belter 

Bow 

Breaking 

Director (Training hall) 
End 

Instructor 
Movement 

Non Black-Belter 
Sparring 

Special 

Special Movement 
Teacher or Sir 
Technique 

Toe 

Turn 

Uniform 

Vital Points 
Warm-down Exercise 
Warm-up Exercise 


Korean 


Deui Ro Do Ra 
Ho Shin Sul 
Pyan Yi She-Uh 
Cha Ryo 

Ban Dae 

Kibon 

Kibon Dong Chak 
Shi Chak 

Yu Dan Ja 
Kyung Ye 
Kyuk Pa 

Kwan Jang Nim 
Geu Man 

Sa Bom Nim 
Dong Chak 
Moo Dan Ja 
Kyo Reu Gi 
Teuk Soo 

Teuk Soo Dong Chak 
Sun Sang Nim 
Gisul 


Geub So 
Chung Lee Un Dong 
Joon Bee Un Dong 
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A Comprehensive View of the Oriental Martial Arts: 
The Foundations of Tae Kwon Do 


There is a great deal of confusion in the Western view of the Oriental Martial Arts. 
These barehand or simply armed skills, rich in history and tradition, are often misre- 
presented by Western mass media. The typical media image places Eastern martial 
arts both in the shadowy realm of foreign intrigue and the dazzling light of superhu- 
man achievement. 

Their complexity and sometimes foreign methods have even caused misunder- 
standings among some sincere Western students. As with any taught discipline, a 
student's conceptions are often those of his instructor, whether critically evaluated 
or not, and mistakes in techniques or doctrines may be multiplied as students in 
turn become instructors. Luckily, there are now martial arts associations to help 
guarantee the quality of instructors and the clarity of doctrines. 

Even so, the recent popularity of exploitation movies involving martial arts, 
though often not presenting accurate techniques, seldom emphasize the philosophical 
and ethical underpinnings of these martial arts. These factors and others give the 
public exaggerated notions of the capabilities and commitments of one who practices 
Oriental martial arts. 

This paper attempts to correct some of the popular misunderstandings of the 
Oriental martial arts and give some insight into their philosophical foundations. 
The following considerations are divided into seven parts: I. A Brief History of the 
Oriental Martial Arts; II. The Physical Benefits of Tae Kwon Do; III. Tae Kwon Do 
as a Moral Practice; IV. Tae Kwon Do's Aesthetic Interest; V. Tae Kwon Do's 
Psychological Benefits; VI. Spiritual Links; and VII. Philosophical Considerations. 


I. A Brief History of the Oriental Martial Arts 


The history of most of the Oriental martial arts begins, oddly enough, in India. 
Bodidharma, an Indian Buddhist priest is said to have traveled to a Chinese 
Kingdom in the sixth century a.d. to correct some Chinese misunderstandings of 
Buddhist doctrine. Unfortunately the Chinese Emperor Wu did not appreciate 
Bodidharma's attempts to correct their beliefs. Banished from their kingdom, 
Bodidharma traveled North, finally entering the Buddhist monastery at Shaolin-ssu. 
The monks were easy prey for bandits prevalent in those days. Bodidharma taught 
them methods of -meditation and exercises for self-defense, Kempo. These self- 


This article has been published in the Moo Duk Kwan Journal, Co-authored with 
Richard Goldgar. 
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defense techniques were later taught to neighboring farmers for their own protection 
and through them Kempo spread across China. 

Even before Bodidharma's visit to Shaolin-ssu, ancient Korea had developed its 
own techniques of systematic armed and unarmed fighting. The origins of modern 
Tae Kwon Do can be discovered in archeological findings of Koguryo, Paekje, and 
Silla (the three kingdoms of ancient Korea). Tomb paintings from the Koguryo 
dynasty show martial arts practice. Sculptures from Silla and documents from 
Paekje also prove the Korean martial arts had a long and independent tradition 
before the spread of Kempo across China. This tradition was exemplified by the 
Hwa Rang Do, a select organization of noble youths dedicated to excellence, 
established during the Silla dynasty. The Hwa Rang Do's honor code required 
allegiance to one's country, respect for one's parents, integrity in one's friendships, 
courage in battle and restraint from unnecessary cruelty or killing. For the Hwa 
Rang Do, Tae Kwon Do was an enjoyable recreational sport as well as an intense 
military discipline. 

The forerunners of Tae Kwon Do achieved their greatest early acceptance during 
the Koryo dynasty (918-1392). In this period these martial arts were systematized 
and encouraged for the entire nation, citizens and military alike. There were even 
annual competitions sponsored by the government 

Unfortunately, with the advent of Confucianism in the Yi dynasty under King 
Taejo, strict guidelines controlled the public and private lives of the citizens and the 
precursors of Tae Kwon Do suffered a decline. This decline in physical excellence 
also allowed for power struggles in the later years of the Yi Dynasty. Tae Kwon Do 
became a recreational practice of the common people and the only major advance- 
ment of the native martial arts of this time in an offical textbook on military arts 
written in 1790 by Lee Duk Mu, which included careful descriptions and excellent 
illustrations of many martial arts including early Tae Kwon Do. 

The Yi Dynasty's decline ended in its annexation to Japan and the Japanese 
suppression of all native Korean cultural activities; an attempt to deny Korea's indi- 
vidual heritage. Japan's oppression lasted until Korea's liberation in 1945. During 
this time Korean martial arts were practiced in secret and many serious native martial 
artists left the country in exile. 

After Korea's liberation, the native arts were revived. During their suppression, 
the martial arts of Korea had synthesized with various other martial arts from other 
neighboring countries as well as developing idiosyncrasies of style resultin; from 
private practice. Still, the individual leaders reinstituted schools in Korea, us ng 
names earlier Korean martial arts like Su Bak Do, Kwon Bup an Tang Soo Do. 

In an attempt to recover and unify the traditional Korean martial arts, the instruc- 
tors in Korea met in 1946. They did not succeed, however, this meeting laid the 
foundation for further discussion and finally, the leaders of six major schools 
adopted the name Tae Kwon Do. Tae Kwon Do was nationally accepted as the 
modern descendent of traditinal Korean martial arts. Today, through the leadership 
of people like Mr. Un Yong Kim, the president of the World Tae Kwon Do Federa- 
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tion, and other dedicated practitioners around the world, Tae Kwon Do is universally 
recognized as one of the major and most popular martial arts. 

Today, the three best known barehanded Oriental martial arts are Chinese Kung 
Fu, Korean Tae Kwon Do and Japanese Karate. As the preceding history indicates, 
their traditions are mingled and to a layman they may not appear to differ in 
practice. However, even by one simpler manner of classification, the soft/hard style 
distinction, they present obvious differences. A soft style such as Kung Fu depends 
primarily upon circular movements, flowing transitions and seemingly trancelike 
energy (ki). A hard style such as traditional Karate emphasized strong direct techni- 
ques and abrupt movements. Tae Kwon Do, a synthesis of soft and hard styles, 
utilizes direct attacks in combination with flowing transitions. 


Martial Arts in the West 


Teddy Roosevelt was an avid fan of Judo and American G.l.s developed a strong 
interest in both Karate and Judo during WWII, but until WWII the West actually 
knew little of Eastern Martial Arts. In 1952 Karate Master Masutatsu Oyama 
traveled across America demonstrating Karate. At first, Master Oyama displayed 
some of the intricate dance-like Forms (katas) However, Americans failed to 
appreciate his skill. Only when he performed brick and board breaking techniques 
did the public respond. Yet breaking techniques, a test of strength and concentra- 
tion, are only a small part of Karate's training. 

The first major surge of Western interest in Tae Kwon Do occurred during the 
late 1950's when many American G.Ls stationed in’ Korea became intrigued with 
the native martial arts. These soldiers became some of the earliest Western practi- 
tioners of Tae Kwon Do. Seeing the need for qulaified teachers in America, pioneers 
like Jhoon Rhee, Richard Chun, Henry Cho, Dae S. Kim, and others brought Tae 
Kwon Do to the United States. By 1974 Tae Kwon Do was accepted as an official 
sport of the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States and today Tae Kwon Do 
iseven an international Olympic sport. 


II. The Physical Benefits of Tae Kwon Do 


Anyone who has visited a martial arts practice hall (Dojang) immediately realizes 
Tae Kwon Do practice involves strenuous exercise. Tae Kwon Do develops virtually 
the entire body. Let us for a moment consider two extremes of physical training, 
weight lifting and long distance running. A few individuals are genetically advantaged 
to perform naturally well at one or the other of these extremes. Some have a muscle 
structure such that they can optimally give relatively short strong bursts of energy 
as a weight lifter might. Others have muscles composed such that they may superbly 
perform prolonged medium or light strength skills such as long distance running. 

Most of us are not either extreme. Our muscle tissue is usually somewhere in the 
middle range and most likely we would not be among the world's best either at 
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weight lifting or long distance running. Yet the skills developed in Tae Kwon Do 
precisely suit those of us in the middle range. In addition, as we know from physics, 
force is a function of mass and acceleration. For Tae Kwon Do this means that a 
light but quick attack or defense technique proves just as effective as a stronger but 
slower one. Therefore size is not an inherent advantage. 

Tae Kwon Do's dependence upon both supple acrobatic skill and powerful 
accuracy requires the development of nearly all parts of the body. For example, few 
other athletic practices demand that one be capable of curling toes back, kicking 
above one's head, pivoting 180 degrees on one foot, and punching or blocking all 
simultaneously, Many techniques of Tae Kwon Do, though easily visualized, are not 
easily described; suffice it to say that perhaps only ballet equals Tae Kwon Do in 
its manifold use of the entire body. 

Tae Kwon Do's emphasis on control as well as power, accuracy as well as speed, 
requires numerous physical activities: calisthenics to build strength, warmup and 
stretching exercises, skills practice, free-fighting and meditation. Tae Kwon Do ranks 
with jogging and cross-country skiing in terms of cardio-vascular and respiratory 
work out, yet provides motor skills development similar to dance. Tae Kwon Do, 
like other highly athletic activities, simultaneously helps lower one's heart rate and 
increase the oxygen supply to the blood. 

Of course, much more could be said of Tae Kwon Do's physical benefits. Unfor- 
tunately, comparatively little scientific research deals with these aspects of the 
martial arts. Indeed, most of the biomedical and biophysical research involving the 
martial arts (somewhat predictably) investigates breaking abilities. Yet, even in this 
area, the results have been supportive. For example, popular knowledge of breaking 
techniques conjures fears of progressive crippling or deformation. Yet x-rays and 
tests on Master Oyama's hands, hands which have broken many rocks and bricks, 
indicate no physical differences between his hand structure or capabilities and 
those of anyone else. 

Tae Kwon Do brings together the best of the various athletic endeavors. It is on 
a par with running in terms of its benefits to the heart and lungs. It requires the grace 
and coordination of ballet and develops the entire musculo-skeletal without biasing 
any particular part. 


Ш. Tae Kwon Do as a Moral Practice 


The physical benefits of Tae Kwon Do differentiate it from say jogging or 
swimming. Yet Tae Kwon Do also teaches a unique set of skills sometimes using 
unique methods. Obviously Tae Kwon Do is an effective self-defense skill, one with a 
peculiarly ethical orientation not shared by mere exercise or even most competitive 
sports. 

It might seem odd that a martial art, a set of skills aimed toward making one 
capable of great violence, can be claimed to promote good moral character and a 
non-violent attitude through teaching its martial skills. Yet this claim is central to 
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Tae Kwon Do. It is reasonable to assume that aggression is a deep-seated human 
drive, Tae Kwon Do channels aggressive tendencies, ritualizing and controlling them. 
Tae Kwon Do lets one release aggression in a healthily directed and morally ac- 
ceptable manner. 

This is a world of modem weapons and Tae Kwon Do is no match against bullets. 
However, it is often the case that much greater violence could be prevented if a 
violent situation were stopped in its first moments. Tae Kwon Do gives one the 
confidence of knowing how to avoid serious conflicts as well as serious harm either 
to oneself or another. Modern Tae Kwon Do teaches many techniques which merely 
immobilize or disarm an antagonist without necessitating further harm. 


Free-fighting, a 20th century invention, puts one in a stress confrontation 
situation, a situation which demands self-control. In free-fighting one spars with an 
opponent, learning to anticipate, block and counter attack. 

In spite of its martial skills training, Tae Kwon Do encourages the avoidance of 
conflict, Often the first words a novice will hear from his teacher are: “If you are 
faced with a dangerous situation, avoid it if possible, run if you can.” Tae Kwon Do 
is not meant as a tool for “proving” oneself. Rather it is a personal practice in 
which non-belligerent attitudes are rewarded, A major prerequisite for attaining 
higher belt ranks is “good moral character.” When faced with a potentially violent 
situation, courage in refusing violence becomes a moot point for one incapable of 
self-defense. When one backs such a refusal with confidence in one’s own abilities, 
claims concerning non-violence are more clear. 

The Tae Kwon Do workout creates a microcosm of situations in which one’s 
moral character is tested, developed and strengthened. It may be considered a kind of 
lifesaving course for dry land. Just as we are taught to deal with life threatening 
situations in Red Cross water safety courses, Tae Kwon Do teaches one to calmly 
handle life threatening situations on land, The skills taught in Tae Kwon Do em- 
phasize avoidance and neutralization as a reaction to conflict. Tae Kwon Do 
translates undirected aggression into a positive personal practice, teaching self-control 
in stress situations, self-confidence and a non-violent attitude. Tae Kwon Do also 
emphasizes respect. An instructor will not tolerate horseplay, maliciousness, or 
disobedience in class. Students learn a bow of respect to their instructor, fellow 
students and even the Dojang. Tae Kwon Do demands patience, perfection and 
enterprise. It takes many years of training to receive a black belt and decades of 
dedication to progress high in the Dan ranking of the black belt. 

Yet one may ask, “What are the characteristics of a person with a good moral 
character?” The field of ethics has generated a history by concerning itself with 
problems such as whether moral virtue can be taught. We do not propose to solve 
or even come close to formulating questions about these problems nearly so well 
as philosophers like Plato. Rather, we merely assert that how one reacts to various 
practical, morally problematic situations is in part determined by one’s capabilities 
and upbringing in society. In this regard, Tae Kwon Do attempts to meet the moral 
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concerns of civilized man realistically. It does not approach some utopian communi- 
ty, free of violence, nor does it encourage violence. Tae Kwon Do vitally expands 
one's ability to deal with potentially violent situations, correspondingly opening 
one's options. Even more importantly, aside from its effective self-defense training, 
Tae Kwon Do practice encourages what we might call abstract moral virtues com- 
monly considered important in our culture: self reliance, courage, and self-control 
under stress. 


IV. Tae Kwon Do: An Aesthetic Practice. 


As we have seen above, fighting skill forms only a part of Tae Kwon Do's complex 
interest, Indeed, fighting skill need not be the main goal of Tae Kwon Do practice. 
Still it surprises one to learn that Tae Kwon Do may internally guide one toward 
an aesthetic appreciation of its art. 

An aesthetic experience is an odd beast, often the result of chance. A pattern of 
leaves on a hill, the evening sun through the trees or just an oil stain on the road all 
might give one an aesthetic experience. In contrast, the “fine arts” are considered 
to deliberately engage one's aesthetic sensibilities. Yet the manner in which these 
arts excite our interest is a source of debate among aestheticians, making it difficult 
to justify how even very traditional arts such as classical music and ballet give us 
aesthetic pleasure. 

In such a tangle of philosophical controversy, it might be easier to argue for 
the similarities between Tae Kwon Do and the traditional arts instead of expounding 
yet another aesthetic theory. If Tae Kwon Do can be considered an art for many of 
the same reasons that the traditional arts are so. considered, it follows that Tae Kwon 
Do should be a source of aesthetic pleasure. 

Tae Kwon Do involves a skill to be mastered, yet one with room for personal 
style and self-expression. Tae Kwon Do has a ranking and a rigid set of requirements 
for proficiency in its art, yet competency in the martial skills should not be equated 
with a multitude of identical practitioners. On the contrary, mastery of skills is only 
à prerequisite for discovering and emphasizing techniques most suited to and effec- 
tive for the individual. A Tae Kwon Do student develops a set of core techniques and 
transitions which he or she may call their own. These skills form the foundation of 
one’s unique style, just as a pianist or ballet dancer can be said to have mastered 
specific skills and yet personalized those skills to create their own style, 

Rhythm and timing are essentially important to Tae Kwon Do as they are to 
traditional fine arts. Similarly to dance, Tae Kwon Do emphasizes breathing techni- 
ques to help one develop an internal rhythm and balance one’s practice. In addition, 
“focus” is a main goal in Tae Kwon Do practice. For Tae Kwon Do, “focus” means 
the execution of a technique such that it is positioned precisely and with maximum 
force. Tae Kwon Do also emphasizes what may be called excellence in performing 
the macrorhythms of its practice. Tae Kwon Do’s macrorhythms involve the transi- 
tions between two techniques, while its microrhythms involve the speed and timing 
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within a given technique. 

Tae Kwon Do is an individualized practice. It therefore allows for precise control 
in its performance. Even in free sparring one's actions are not chance happenings, 
but directed responses to an opponent, allowing full concentration upon one's 
practice. 

Form practice (Poomse or Hyung) shows even stronger ties with the traditional 
arts. The numerous forms, involving complicated transitions and techniques, are 
reminiscent of cultural dance forms and dances of older dance traditions such as 
those of Bali. Historically the core of Tae Kwon Do practice (until this century 
there was no free-sparring), the forms may be considered analogous to traditional 
showpieces of music and dance. 

Some might claim that Tae Kwon Do, as a “violent” practice, is in opposition to 
aesthetic appreciation. Tae Kwon Do does not have violence as a goal any more 
than archery of fencing. Even if Tae Kwon Do is claimed to provide one with a 
potentially violent set of skills, this does not preclude its ability to engage one's 
aesthetic interest. Indeed, this is the puzzle of violence in art. Some aestheticians 
wish to claim violence in art distracts from the aesthetic attitude. This is a thorny 
area of dispute. However, without launching into a full blown theory, we assert that 
though moral considerations can prevent one from having an aesthetic attitude 
toward certain art objects or events, this is a function of the situation and individual 
rather than an essential character of art. After all, a relative minority of people would 
claim David's “The Rape of the Sabine Women” or Picasso's “Guernica” are not 
aesthetically pleasing though they depict violent scenes. 

Perhaps the seemingly moral claim that violence is destructive to aesthetic ap- 
preciation is really the aestheticians claim that distraction is destructive to the 
aesthetic attitude. Tae Kwon Do as an individual, highly directed practice ought 
to provide its participants with an atmosphere markedly free from distraction. In 
faci, since its training emphasizes focused concentration and detachment from 
external concerns, Tae Kwon Do seems better equipped to engage one in an aesthetic 
attitude than other fine arts. Its practical nature also allows even novice spectators 
initial understanding and interest, while developing that interest with its complex 
variety. 


V. Psychological Benefits of Tae Kwon Do Training. 


As a means of self-expression and controlling aggression Tae Kwon Do provides 
an excellent way of reducing anxiety. The tensions of modern life are great. One 
need have some manner of channeling pent up hostility and frustration in a healthy, 
productive manner. Tae Kwon Do provides a release of built up tensions of every- 
day living without diverting or repressing them. 

Tae Kwon Do also provides a means of personal achievement. The advancement 
of the individual in Tae Kwon Do is solely dependent upon his or her personal 
dedication and achievement. Unlike many signs of status in our modern society, 
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the belt ranks of Tae Kwon Do are earned, not bought. This means that a Tae Kwon 
Do practitioner's belt rank provides a clear sign of his ability to himself and others, 
an unmistakeable indication of his dedication to a personal goal, Dedication and 
success in turn improve one's self-concept. 

Tae Kwon Do also provides an opportunity for healthy social interaction. Unlike 
some competitive sports where one is encouraged to win at all costs, Tae Kwon Do 
requires control and respect for the individual. Since Tae Kwon Do gives one lethal 
skills, it cannot encourage a deadly winning at all costs attitude. One the contrary, a 
Tae Kwon Do workout requires serious concern for the well being of one's opponent 
and careful consideration for his as well as one's own improvement. Such an 
atmosphere of respect and concern encourages the positive aspects of competition. 
In Tae Kwon Do everyone is a student and a colleague. 


VI. Spiritual Links 


From their roots, the Oriental martial arts have been intertwined with Buddhism. 
Buddhism is an Eastern religion founded on a process philosophy. The general tenets 
of any process philosophy includes the belief that phenomena are actually sets of 
processes in constant flow. The Zen (Sun in Korean) sect of Buddhism is an offshoot 
which preaches that one's enlightenment must be gained by non-rational means 
through austere meditation and as a direct personal experience, not by intellectual 
cognition. 

These beliefs may seem odd to Westerners who are often use to rational doctrinal 
religions and personified deities, As a religion adamantly centered on practice, Sun 
Buddhism does not so much conflict with Western ideology practically as theoretical- 
ly. In fact, Sun’s primary theoretical principle appears to be a disdain of theory. 

The importance of Sun (Zen) practices in Oriental martial arts cannot be under- 
estimated. Each of us in some way encounters and attempts to cope with what 
Western philosophy calls the mind-body problem. However, where Western 
philosophy has attempted cognitive or metaphysical descriptions of this dualism, 
either emphasizing it or intellectually reducing one of its terms, Sun (and some other 
Eastern philosophies) attempt to rid one of a dualistic self-conception through medi- 
tation and other practices. The true meaning of Sun lies in the individual's enlighten- 
ment, his or her unification of body and mind, or what is sometimes called the state 
of “immediate reality.” The Oriental martial arts, far from merely teaching martial 
skills, stress their way of life as a means of achieving this unification of mind and 
body. For one involved with Sun, it seems moot whether one would characterize 
this dualism as merely psychological or metaphysically actual. Sun process 
philosophy foundations treat the dualism as a given perception, yet one which may 
be actually overcome. 

For the martial arts practitioner, the Eastern martial arts are the path to this 
union, Sun methods allow the martial artist to achieve perfection in physical and 
mental control, through concentration and self-discipline. Sun expresses this perfec- 
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tion as being simultaneously consciously unconscious and unconsciously conscious 

Using Western constructs and terminology poses a problem in describing what is 
essentially an attempt to overcome cognitive understanding. Yet, keeping this in 
mind, we might characterize the Sun achievement of immediate reality as that per- 
fection of mind and body such that every action, every thought, is reciprocally and 
simultaneously animated by both intellect and body, the often idealized but seldom 
claimed synthesis of form and content in the microcosm of self, Yet even this con- 
ception is somewhat misleading for Sun is sometimes called the religion of no self. 
The self is supposed to be extinguished when one reaches an enlightened state, 
Sun unites the Eastern martial arts both historically and spiritually. For a Westerner, 
the methods of Sun, which after all form its true teachings, are the source of the 
martial arts power and focused precision. 


VII, Philosophical Considerations. 


Philosophy is concerned with foundations and essencess. The preceding sections 
of this paper give some determination of the essence of Tae Kwon Do, its 
psychological, physical, moral, aesthetic, spiritual and historical aspects. Still one 
need answer how Tae Kwon Do may encompass and unify these parts into a coherent 
whole, Tae Kwon Do is a ritualized athletic and martial tradition. It is the tradition 
of Tae Kwon Do which provides its unity. This is especially true today. After earlier 
centuries witnessed a decline in the Korean native martial arts, this century’s Tae 
Kwon Do practitioners revived the art, and not by merely asserting a single style 
nor reaching back to the past alone. Those who revived Tae Kwon Do, preserved its 
past and recognized its future. The tradition of Tae Kwon Do includes its continuing 
concern for martial skills and sport. It includes the spirit of the Hwa Rang Do's 
code of honor and the individual path to enlightenment preached by Sun Buddhism. 
The tradition of Tae Kwon Do, like the philosophy it embraces and the discipline 
it teaches, involves process. Tae Kwon Do is an evolving practice. The poomse today 
preserve the tradition, yet each generation interprets that tradition anew. This is 
the foundation of Tae Kwon Do, to make its heritage live anew with each student. 


*This article is a reprint some of the terminology is Japanese. 
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TAEGEUK IL CHANG 
TAEGEUK 1 


FE 


e Attention 
е Bow 
е Ready Stance (Move left leg to the left) 
1. Pivot on the right foot turning toward 9 o'clock. Assume a 
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left normal walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a left 
low block (Arae Makki). 


. Advance toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right normal walking 


stance (Oreun Apseogi) Execute а right body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right normal 


walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a right low block. 
(Arae Makki). 


. Advance toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left normal walking 


stance (Oreun Apseogi) Execute a right body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


. Turn counterclockwise toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left 


front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left low block (Arae 
Makki 


D. 
. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a right body punch (Mom- 


tong Baro Chireugi). 


. With the left foot fixed, move the right foot toward 3 


o'clock. Assume a right normal walking stance (Oreun 
Apseogi). Bring the right foot on a line toward 3 o'clock. 
Execute a left outside - inside body block (Momtong An 
Makki). 


. Advance toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left normal walking 
stance. (Oen Apseogi) Execute a right body punch. 
(Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

. Pivot on the ball of the right foot. Turn counterclockwise 
toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left normal walking stance 
(Oen Apseogi). Execute a right outside - inside body 
block (Momtong An Makki). 

. Advance toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right normal walking 
stance (Oreun Apseogi) Execute a left body punch 
(Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

. Turn toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right front stance 
(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right low block (Arae Makki). 

. Execute a left body punch from the same stance (Momtong 

Baro Chireugi). 

. Bring the left foot to the right heel. Turn toward 9 o'clock. 
Assume a left normal walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Exe- 
cute a left face block (Eolgool Makki). 

. Execute a right front kick. (Oreun Apchagi) Execute a 
right body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi) from a right 
normal walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). 

5. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right normal 

walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a right face block 

(Eolgool Makki). 

. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume a left normal 

walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a left body punch. 

(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
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17. Pivoting on the right foot turn clockwise toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left 
low block (Arae Makki). 

18. Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
Yell (Kihap). 

e Pivot on the right foot in a counter clockwise direction to 

12 o'clock. 
* Ready stance 
е Attention 


е Bow 


TAEGEUK YI CHANG 
TAEGEUK 2 
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e Attention 
е Bow 
e Ready Stance 
1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left normal 
walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a left 
low block. (Arae i). 
2. Advance toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 
front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a 
body punch lomtong Bandae 


igi). 

3. Turn clockwise on the ball of the left foot 
toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right normal 
walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a 
right low block (Arae Makki). 

4. Advance toward 3 o'clock assuming a left 
front stance. (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a 
left body punch (Momtong Bandae Chire- 


vgi). 

5, Turn counter clockwise toward 12 o'clock. 
Assume a left normal walking stance. (Oen 
Apseogi) Execute a right outside-inside 
body block (Momtong Anmakki). 

6. Advance toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right 
normal walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). 
Execute a left outside - inside body block 
(Momtong i). 

7. Bring the left foot to the right heel. Turn 
toward 9 o'clock assuming a left normal 
walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a 
left low block (Arae Makki). 

8. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). 
Assume a right front stance (Oreun Ap- 
koobi). Execute a right face punch (Eolgool 
Bandae Chireugi). 

9. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock pivoting 
on the left foot. Assume a right normal 
walking stance on Apseogi). Execute a 
right low block (Arae Makki). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assum 

a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a left face punch (Eolgool Bandae Chireugi). 

Turning counter clockwise toward 12 
o'clock, assume a left normal walking stance 
om Apseogi). Execute a left face block 
Eolgool Makki). 

Advance assuming a right normal walking 
stance (Огеш Apseogi). Execute а right face 
block (Eolgool Makki). 

Turn 270? counter clockwise to 3 o'clock. 
Pivot on the right foot. Assume a left normal 
walking stance. (Oen Apseogi). Execute a 
right outside-inside body block (Momtong 
Anmakki). 


Pivot clockwise on the left foot toward 9 
o'clock. Assume a right normal walking 
stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a left 
outside - inside body block (Momtong 
Anmakki) 


). 
- Turn toward 6 o'clock. Assume a left normal 


walking stance (Oen Apseogi) Exeucte a 
low block (Arae Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Bring 


the foot down to assume a right normal 
walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a 
aa body punch (Momtong Bandae Chire- 
ugi). 
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17. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume a left normal walking stance (Oen 
Apseogi). Execute a left body pun: (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

18. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a right normal walking stance 
(Oreun Apseogi). Execute a right body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


ap). 
Pivot on the right foot turning counterclockwise to 12 o'clock. 
Ready stance 
Attention 
Bow 
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TAEGEUK SAM CHANG 
TAEGEUK 3 
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e Attention 
o Bow 
е Ready Stance 

1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left normal 
walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a left 
low block (Arae Makki). 

2. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Bring 
the foot down assuming a right front stance 
(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a double body 

unch (Momtong Doobeon Chireugi), right 
t first. 

3. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a 
right normal walking stance (Oreun Ap- 
seogi). Execute a right low block (Arae 


i). 

4. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Bring 
the foot down assuming a left front stance 
(Oen Apkoobi). Execute a double body 

unch (Momtong Doobeon Chireugi), left 
ist first. 

5. Turn counter clockwise toward 12 o'clock. 
Assume a left normal walking stance (Oen 
Apseogi). Execute a right knife hand strike 
(to the face ) (Oreun Sonnal Anchigi). 

6. Advance toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right 
normal walking stance. (Oreun Apseogi). 
Execute a left knife hand strike (to the face) 
(Oen Sonnal Anchigi). 


7. Bring the left foot up to the right heel, 
Move the left foot toward 9 o'clock as- 
suming a right back stance (Oreun Dwit- 
koobi). Move the left knife hand in an out- 
ward, circular motion performing a knife 
hand body block (Oen Hansonnal Momtong 
Bakat Makki). The palm of the blocking 
hand is turned toward the person performing 
the poomse until the end of the motion, at 
which point the palm turns outward. 

. Moving only the left foot toward 9 o'clock 
assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a right body punch (Momtong Baro 
Chireugi). 

- Turn the left foot toward 12 o'clock. Keep 
it fixed and move the right foot to assume a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) facing 3 
o'clock. Execute a right circular knife hand 
body block (Oreun Hansonnal Momtong 
Bakat Makki) as in number 7. 

10. Move the right foot assuming a right front 
stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a left 
body punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

11. Turn counter clockwise toward 12 o'clock 
bringing the left foot to the right heel. 
Assume a left normal walking stance facing 
12 o'dock. Execute a right outside-inside 
body block (Momtong Anmakki). 

12. Advance assuming a right normal walking 
stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a left out- 
Side-inside body block (Momtong Anmakki). 

13. Pivot on the right foot turning 270? counter 
clockwise to 3 o'clock. Assume a left normal 
walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a 
leftlow block (Arae Makki). 

14. Execute a right front kick. (Apchagi). 
Assume a right front stance (Oreun Ap- 
koobi) Execute a double body punch 
(Momtong Doobeon Chireugi), right fist 
irst. 


о 


so 
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15. 


17. 


18. 


Pivot on the ball of the left foot. Turn 
clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 
normal walking stance (Oreun Apseogi). Ex- 
ecute a right low block (Arae Makki). 


. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi) and 


assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a double body punch (Momtong 
Doobeon Chireugi), left fist first. 

Turn counterclockwise toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a left normal walking stance (Oen 
Apseogi). Execute a low block (Arae Makki) 
followed by a right body punch (Momtong 
Baro Chireugi). 

Advance, assuming a right normal walking 
stance (Oreun Apseogi). Execute a right low 
block (Arae Makki) followed by a left body 
punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 


. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume 


a left normal walking stance (Oen Apseogi). 
Execute a left low block (Arae Makki) 
followed by a right body punch (Momtong 
Baro Chireugi). 


20. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). 
Assume a right normal walking stance 
Oreun Apseogi). Execute a right low block 
Arae Makki) followed by a left body punch 
Momtong Baro Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

* Pivot counterclockwise toward 12 o'clock on 

the right foot. 

е Ready stance 

e Attention 

e Bow 
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TAEGEUK SA CHANG 
TAEGEUK 4 


e Attention 

* Bow 

• Ready Stance 

. Turn left toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 


back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a left 
knife hand body block (Oen Sonnal Momtong 
Makki) 


. Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun 


Apkoobi) Execute a right spearhand strike. 
(Oreun Sonkeut Chireugi). 


. Turn to the right toward 3 o'clock. Assume a 


left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
right knife hand body block. (Oreun Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 


. Advance assuming a left front stance ga 


Apkoobi). Execute a left spear hand strike (Oen 
Sonkeut Chireugi). 


. Turn to the left toward 12 o'clock. Assume a 


left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a 
left open hand face. block and right knife hand 
strike (Jebipoom Mokchigi). 


. Keeping the hands in the same position, exe- 


cute a right front kick. (Apchagi). Step down 
with the right foot assuming a right front 
stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a left body 
punch. (Oen Momtong Chireugi). 


. Keeping the right foot in position, pivot to the 


right, executing a left side kick toward 12 
o'clock. (Oen Yeopchagi). Position both hands 
at the right side during the kick. 


. Step down with the left foot assuming a left 


front stance (рев Apkoobi). Pivot to Ше left 
on the left foot. Execute a right side kick 
(Oreun Yeopchagi) toward 12 o'clock. Position 
the hands at the left side during the kick. Step 
down facing 12 o'clock. Assume a left back 
stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right 
knifehand body block (Sonnal Momtong 
Makki). 


. Pivot on the ball of the right foot, counter 49 
clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 
back stance. (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
left inside-outside body block, closed fist, 
palm facing toward the opponent. (Oen Palmok 
Bakat Makki). 
|. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Return 
the right foot to its original Position and exe- 
cute a right inside outside body block (Mom- 
tong Anmakki). 
. Turning clockwise toward 3 o'clock assume a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
right inside outside body block (Oreun Bakat 
Palmok Bakat Makki), as in #9. 
k Pipita a left ре (Apchagi). Return e 
t foot to its ori position. Assuming a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) execute a left 
inside-outside body block (Momtong An- 
makki) 


. Turn counter clockwise toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance. (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a left knife hand face block and simul- 
priced konn right knife hand strike. 
ebipoom Mokchigi). 
. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Bring the 
foot down assuming a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right backfist to the 
Bron (Proun Deung Jeomeok Eolgool Ape 


. Turn toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left front 

walking stance (Oen Apseogi). Execute a left 

inside-outside body block (Momtong Makki). 

. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a right body 

punch (Oreun Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

. an Fee toward 9 goes Assume Y 
t front walking stance eun Apseogi). 

Execute a left outside-inside body block 

(Momtong Makki). 
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18. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a-left body 
punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

19. Turn counterclockwise toward 6 o'clock. 

Assume a right front walking stance (Oreun 

Apseogi) Execute a left outside-inside body 

block (Momtong Makki). Keep the feet fixed. 

Execute a right body punch (Momtong Baro 
ireugi). Execute a left body punch. (Mom- 


20. Step forward assuming a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right 
outside-inside body block. (Momtong Makki). Rapidly execute a left then a right 
body punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

е Pivot counterclockwise on the right foot. Face 12 o'clock. Assume a ready stance 

(Gibon Joonbi). 

e Attention 

e Bow 


TAEGEUK OH CHANG 
TAEGEUK 5 


FÈ, 


> -eo 


w 


> 


a 


A 
ok 


Attention Ф 
Вош 
Ready stance 
. Turning toward 9 o'clock assume a left front stance 


(Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left low block (Arae 


. Retract the left foot assuming a "T" stance 
(Pyeonhi Seogi). Making a large circular motion 
with the left hand, execute a descending Hammer- 
fist strike (Mok Joomeok Naeryo Chigi). 

. Pivoting on the left foot, turn toward 3 o'clock and 
assume a right front stance (Oreon Apkoobi). 
Execute a right low block (Arae Makki). 

. Retracting the right foot, assume a "T" stance 
(Pyeonhi)Seogi). Making a large circular motion 
execute à right descending hammerfist strike (Me 
Joomeok Naeryo Chigi). 

. Turn toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left front stance 
(Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left outside inside body 
block followed by a right inside outside body block 
(Momtong Makki and Momtong An Makki). 

. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a 
right front stance and execute a right backfist to 
the philtrum (Oreun Deung Joomeok Eolgool Ape 
Chigi) followed by a left outside-inside body block 
(Momtong Makki). 


7. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume a left 
front stance and execute a left backfist to the 
philtrum (Oen Deung Joomeok Eolgool Ape Chigi) 
followed by a right outside-inside body block 
(Momtong Makki). 

8. Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right backfist to the philtrum 
(Oreun Deung Joomeok Eolgool Ape Chigi). 

9. Turn counter clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a 
right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
knife hand body block (Oen Hansonnal Momtong 
Bakat Makki). 

10. Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right Augmented elbow strike 
to the body (Oreun Palkoop Momtong Chigi). 

ll. Turn clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) Execute a knife 
hand body block (Oreun Hansonnal Momtong 
Bakat Makki). 

12. Advance, assuming a left front stance (Oen Ap- 
koobi). Execute a left body level augmented elbow 
strike (Oen Palkoop Momtong Chigi). 

13. Turn counterclockwise toward 6 o'clock. Assume a 
left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left low 
block (Arae Makki) followed by a right outside 
inside body block (Momtong Anmakki). 
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. Execute a right front kick (Oreun Apchigi). Assume 
a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi) Execute a 
right low block (Arae Makki), followed by a left 
outside-inside body block (Momtong Anmakki). 

. Bring the left foot to the right heel. Move the left 
foot outward toward 3 o'clock assuming a left front 
stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left face block 
(Eolgool Makki). 

. Execute a right side kick (Oreun Yeopchagi). Bring 
the right foot down assuming a right front stance. 
(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute an elbow strike (Oen 
Palkoop Momtong Pyojeok Chigi). 

. Turn clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 
front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right face 
block (Eolgool Makki). 


18. Execute a left side kick toward 9 o'clock. Bring the 
left foot down assuming a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi) Execute a right elbow strike (Oreun 
Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi). 

19. Turn counter clockwise toward 6 o'clock. Assume a 
left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left 
low block (Arae Makki) followed by a right outside- 
inside body block (Momtong An Makki). 

20. Execute a right front kick (Oreun Apkoobi). Spring 
forward assuming a crossleg stance, right foot for- 
ward (Oreun Bal Dwit Koaseogi). Execute a back- 
fist to the philtrum. (Oreun Keung Joomeok Eol- 
gool Ape Chigi). Yell (Kihap). 

* Pivot on the right foot. Turn counter clockwise 

toward 6 o'clock. Assume the ready stance. 

o Attention 

* Bow 
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е Bow 
е Ready Stance 

1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance 
(Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left low block (Arae 
Makki). 

2. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Return the 
right foot to its original position and assume a right 
back stance. (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a left 45% 
pushing block (Oen Palmok Momtong Bakat Makki). 

3. Keep the left foot fixed. Turn clockwise toward 3 
o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Ap- 
koobi). Execute a right low block (Arae Makki). 

4. Execute a left front kick. (Oen Apchagi). Bring the 
left foot back to its original position. Assume a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right 
45? pushing block. (Oreun Palmok Momtong Bakat 
Makki). 

5. Turn toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left front stance. 
Execute a right knife hand sweeping face block 
(Jebipoom Oreun Hansonnal Eolgool Bakat Makki). 
Begin the block with the left fist near the right 
ear and the right knife hand held at waist level. 
Retract the left fist to the left side and twist the 
body slightly to the left. 


. Execute a right roundhouse kick to the head 
(Dollyo Chagi). Assume a right front stance facing 
12 o'clock. Bring the left foot to the right heel. 
Move the left foot outward toward 9 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi) as quick- 
ly as possible. 

. Execute a left outward face block (Oen Palmok 
Eolgool Bakat Makki). Followed by a right body 
punch. (Oreun Momtong Chireugi). 

. Execute a right front kick (Oreun Apchagi). Assume 
a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a 
left body punch (Oen Momtong Chireugi). 

. Pivot clockwise on the left foot toward 3 o'clock. 
Assume a right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right outward face block (Oreun Palmok 
Eolgool. Bakat Makki). Execute a left body punch 
(Oen Momtong Chireugi). 

. Execute a left front kick (Oen Apchagi). Assume 
a left front stance (Oen  Apkoobi). Execute a 
right body punch (Oreun Momtong Chireugi). 

. Turn to the left toward 12 o'clock moving the left 
foot. Assume a ready stance (Pyonhi Seogi). Cross 
both fists in front of the chest. Bring the fists down 
slowly exhaling forcibly and execute a low wedge 
block (Arae Hechyo Makki). 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Assume a right front stance facing 12 o'clock. Exe- 
cute a right knife hand sweeping face block (Jebi- 
poom Oen Hansonnal Bakat Makki). 

Execute a left roundhouse kick to the face (Dollyo 
Chagi). Yell (Kihap). Bring the left foot down in a 
left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 

Bring the right foot toward the left. Turn toward 9 
O'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a low block (Arae Makki). 
Execute a left front kick (Oen Apkoobi). Bring the 
left foot back to its original position. Assume a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right 
45? pushing body block. (Oreun Palmok Momtong 
Вака! Makki). 

With the right foot fixed, turn counterclockwise 
toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Execute a left low block (Arae Makki). 
Execute a right front kick (Oreun Apchagi). Bring 
the kicking foot back to its original position. 
Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a left 45? pushing block (Oen Palmok 
Momtong Bakat Makki). 
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. Bring the right foot to the left heel. Move the left 


foot toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right back stance. 
(Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 


. Retreat assuming a left back stance (Oen Dwit- 


koobi). Execute a knife hand body block. (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 


. Retreat. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 


Execute a left palm heel body block (Oen Batang- 
son Momtong Makki). 


. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a right body punch 


(Oreun Momtong Baro Chireugi). 


. Retreat. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 


Apkoobi). Execute a right palm heel body block 
(Oreun Batangson Momtong Makki). 


. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a left body punch 


(Oen Momtong Baro Chireugi). 


. Move the right foot to the rear. Assume a ready 


stance (Joonbi). 


е Attention 
е Bow 
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Attention 


Bow 
Ready stance 


. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left tiger stance. (Oen Beom Seogi). Execute 


a right palm heel body block. (Batangson Momtong Anmakki). 

. Execute a right front kick (Oreun Apchagi). Bring the kicking foot back to its 
original position assuming a left tiger stance (Oen Beomseogi). Execute a left 
outside-inside body block (Oen Momtong Anmakki). 

. Pivot clockwise on the left foot toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right tiger stance 
(Oreun Beomseogi) Execute a left palm heel body block (Oen Batangson 
Momtong Anmakki). 

. Execute a left front kick. Bring the kicking foot back to its original position. 
Assume a right tiger stance (Oreun Beomseogi). Execute a right outside-inside 
body block (Momtong Anmakki). 


11. 
12. 


13. 


BA 


- Move the left foot toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right. back stance (Oreun Dwit- 


koobi). Execute a low knife hand block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 


. Advance toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Exe- 


cute a low knife hand block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 


- Keeping the right foot fixed, move the left foot toward 9 o'clock. Assume a 


left tiger stance (Oen Beomseogi). Execute a right palm heel body block (Oreun 
Batangson Momtong Anmakki) with the left fist placed under the right elbow. 


- From the same stance execute a right backfist to the philtrum - (Oreun Deung 


Jeomeok Ape Chigi. Leave the left fist in the same position as in no 7. 


- Turn the body clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right tiger stance (Oreun 


Beomseogi). Execute a left palm heel body block (Batangson Momtong An- 
makki) with the right fist under the left elbow. 


. Execute a left backfist to the philtrum (Oen Deung Joomeok Ape Chigi) from 


the same stance. Keep the right fist under the left elbow. 

Pivoting on the right foot, turn toward 12 o'clock. Bring the left foot beside 
the right foot. Assume the Attention stance (Moaseogi). Both hands are brought 
up from the sides to the chin. The right hand makes a fist. The left hand covers 
it lightly. 

Advance the left foot toward 12 o'clock, assuming a left front stance. (Oen 
Apkoobi). In rapid succession execute a scissor block (right low block) (Bandae 
Gawi Anmakki - Oreun Palmok Arae Makki) followed by a scissor block (left 
low block) (Oreun Gawi Anmakki). 

Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a scissor block, 
left low block (Bandae Gawi Makki) followed rapidly by a scissor block, right 
low block (Oreun Gawi Makki). 


. Pivot counterclockwise facing 3 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen 


Apkoobi). Execute a wedge block (Bakat Palmok Momtong Hechyo Makki), 


A 
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15. Grab opponent's head with both hands, pull down and execute a right knee 
kick to the face (Mooreupchagi). Keep the right leg cocked, having both fists to 
the sides, jump forward assuming a crossed stance, right foot to the front (Oreun 
Dwit Koaseogi). Execute a double uppercut to the ribs (Doo Joomeok Momtong 
Jeochyo Chireugi) rapidly. 

16. Keeping the right foot fixed, move the left foot to the rear assuming a right 
front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Bring both hands to the hips, palms up. Execute 
alow X block (Eotgeoreo Arae Makki) swiftly. 


. Turn clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a 
right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi). Exe- 
cute a wedge block (Bakat Palmok Momtong 
Hechyo Makki). 

. Execute a left knee kick to the opponents 
face (Mooreupchigi). Bring both fists to the 
sides, jump forward assuming a right foot 
forward crossed stance (Oen Dwit Koaseogi). 
Execute a double fist uppercut to the body 
(Doo Joomeok Momtong Jeochyo Chireugi). 
. Bring the right foot to the rear. Assume à 
left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a 
low X block (Eotgeoreo Arae Makki). 

. Move the left foot toward 6 o'clock. Assume 
a left T stance (Oen Pyeonhi Seogi). Execute 
a left backfist to the temple (Oen Deung 
Joomeok Еощоо! Bakat Chigi). 

. Execute a right outside-inside crescent kick 
(Pyojeok Chagi). Assume а horseback 
stance (Joochoom Seogi) facing 6 o'clock. 
Execute a right elbow strike (Oreun Palkoop 
Pyojeok Chigi). 


22 


23; 


24. 


25. 


. Moving the right foot only enough that it 
points toward 6 o'clock, move the left foot 
toward it, assuming a right T stance (Oreun 
Pyeonhi Seogi). Execute a right backfist 
strike to the face (Oreun Deung Joomeok 
Eolgool Bakat Chigi). 

Execute a left outside-inside crescent kick. 
(Pyojeok Chagi). Assume a horseback stance 
(Joochoom Seogi) Execute a left elbow 
strike. (Oen Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi) toward 
6 o'clock. 

With both feet fixed, execute a left knife 
hand side body block (Oen Hansonnal 
Momtong Yeop Makki). Bring the right fist 
to the right hip. 

Move the right foot forward assuming a 
horseback stance (Joochoom Seogi). Exe- 
cute a right side body punch (Oreun 
Joomeok Yeop Chireugi). Pull the left fist 
to the left side. Yell (Kihap). 

Pivot on the ball of the right foot. Turm 
counter clockwide toward 12 o'clock, 

Ready stance 

Attention 

Bow 
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* Ready Stance 

1. Assume a right back stance facing 
12 o'clock. (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a left augmented body block 
(Oen  Сеодешео Bakat Makki). 
Shift to a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi) and execute a right body 
punch (Oreun Momtong Ваго 
Chireugi). 

. Pushing off with the left foot, exe- 
cute a double front jump kick, 
right front kick followed by a left 
front kick (Doobaldangsang 
Apchagi). Yell (Kihap) on second 
kick. Land in a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi) Execute a left outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki) 
followed by rapidly by a left-right 
double body punch (Momtong Doo- 
beon Chireugi). 

. Advance to a right front stance 
(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right 
body punch (Momtong Bandae 
Chireugi). 

. Pivot on the ball of the right foot 
turning counter clockwise toward 6 
o'clock. Assume a front stance, feet 
facing 9 o'clock. Execute a low 
block to the rear with the left hand, 
and a face block toward 9 o'clock 
with the right (Oesanteul Makki). 
. Slowly shift the body toward 3 
o'clock assuming a left front stance 
(Oen Apkoobi) without moving the 
feet. Demonstrate tension in the 
movement. Bring the left fist to the 
right shoulder and in a circular 
motion slowly execute a right 
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uppercut (Oreun Joomeok Dangyo 
Teok Chireugi). 

. Bring the left foot over the right 
toward 9 o'clock. Assume a crossed 
stance (Oen Ap Koaseogi). Extend 
the right foot toward 9 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance, feet 
facing 3 o'clock (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a right low block and a left 
high block, looking toward 9 o'clock 
(Oesanteul Makki). 

. Turn slowly toward 9 o'clock 
demonstrating tension without 
moving the feet. Assume a right 
front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi). Exe- 
cute a left uppercut (Oen Joomeok 
Dangyo Teok Chireugi) slowly and in 
a circular motion - turning the right 
fist to the left shoulder. 

. Pivot on the left foot toward 12 
o'clock. Assume a right back stance. 
(Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife 
hand body block (Sonnal Momtong 
Makki). 


. Shift to a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch. (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 
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10. 


13. 


15. 
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Execute a right front kick (Apchagi) 
with the punching arm still extended. 
Bring the kicking leg back to its 
original position then move the left 
leg to its rear, assuming a right tiger 
stance (Oreun Beom Seogi). Execute 
a right palm heel body block 
Batangson Baro Chireugi). 


. Pivot toward 9 o'cock on the right 


foot. Assume a left tiger stance (Oen 

Beom Seogi) Execute a knife hand 

body block (Sonnal Momtong 
akki 


Makki). 
. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). 


Assume a left front stance. (Oen 
Apkoobi) and execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi) 
quickly. 
Retract the left leg, assuming a left 
tiger stance. (Oen Beom Seogi). 
Execute a left palm heel body block 
(Batangson Momtong Makki) rapidly. 


. Turn the body clockwise toward 3 


o'clock. Assume a right tiger stance 

(Oreun Beom Seogi). Execute a knife 

hand body block (Sonnal Momtong 
Makki). 


Execute a right front kick (Ap 
Chagi). Assume a right front stance 
(Oreun Apkoobi) and execute a left 
body punch. (Momtong Baro 
Chireugi) swiftly. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


. Retract the right foot assuming a right tiger stance (Oreun 
Beom Seogi). Execute a right palm heel body block 
(Batangson Momtong Makki) quickly. 

- Turn clockwise toward 6 o'clock. Assume a left back 
stance. (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a low augmented block. 
(Geodeureo Arae Makki). 

. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi) followed by a front 

jump kick with the right foot - Push off and kick with 

the right foot. The left foot lands where the right foot 
formerly was. Yell (Kihap) on the second kick. 

Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a 

right outside inside body block (Momtong Makki) quickly 

followed by a double body punch, left hand first (Momtong 

Doobeon Chireugi). 

Turn counter clockwise toward 9 o'clock pivioting on the 

ball of the right foot. Assume a right back stance. (Oreun 

Dwitkoobi) Execute a left knife hand body block, right 

fist on the right hip) (Hansonnal Momtong Bakat Makki). 

Shift to a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a right 

elbow face strike (Oreun Palkoop Eolgool Dollyo Chigi). 

With both feet fixed in the left front stance (Oen Apkoobi) 

execute a right backfist to the face (Oreun Deung Joomeok 

Eolgool Ape Chigi) followed by a left body punch 

(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

Turn the body clockwise toward 3 o'clock keeping the left 

foot fixed. Assume a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). 

Execute a right knife hand body block (Hansonnal Mom- 

tong Bakat Makki). 

. Shift to a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a 
left elbow face strike. (Oen Palkoop Eolgool Dollyo Chigi). 

. Execute a left backfist to the face (Oen Deung Joomeok 
Eolgood Ape Chigi) followed by a right body punch (Mom- 
tong Bandae Chireugi). 

Move the left foot toward the right foot. Turn toward 12 

o'clock, 

Ready stance 

Attention 

Bow 
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e Attention 
e Bow 
е Ready stance 


Le 


2. 
3 
4. 
5. 


Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a left low block (Arae Makki). 

Advance assuming a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute an outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki). 

Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right low block (Arae Makki). 

Advance assuming a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki). 

Turn counterclockwise toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left front stance. (Oen 
Apkoobi) Execute a left low block (Arae Makki). 


ю ю A a 


10. 


- Advance toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left back stance (Oreun Dwit Koobi), 


execute a right inside-outside body block (Momtong Yeop Makki). 


- Advance assuming a right back stance (Oen Dwit Koobi). Execute a left inside- 


outside body block. (Momtong Yeop Makki). 


- Advance assuming a right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
ihap). 


punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kiha ). 


. Turn counterclockwise toward 3 o'clock pivoting on the right foot. Assume a 


right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 

Advance assuming a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right inside- 
outside body block (Momtong Yeop Makki), 
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11. Turn clockwise toward 
9 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwit- 
koobi). Execute a knife 
hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 

12. Advance assuming a right 
back stance (Oreun Dwit- 
koobi). Execute a left 
inside outside body block 
(Momtong Yeop Makki). 


13. Turn toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance 
(Оеп Apkoobi). Execute 
a left low block (Arae 
Makki). 


14. Advance toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a right front 
stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right knife hand 
strike to the neck (Oreun 
Hansonnal Mok An Chigi). 


15. Advance. Assume a left 


16. Advance. Assume a right 


18. 


. Turn counterclockwise 


front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Execute a left 
knife hand strike to the 
neck (Oen Hansonnal Mok 
An Chigi). 


front stance — (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right 
body punch (Oreun Mom- 
tong Bandae Chireugi). 
Yell (Kihap). 


toward 9 o'clock. Assume 
a left front stance 
(Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a left low block (Arae 
Makki). 

Advance. Assume a right 
front stance — (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right 
outside inside body block 
(Momtong Makki). 


19. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right low block (Arae Makki). 

20. Advance. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki). 

+ Pivot on the ball of the right foot. Move the left foot to assume the ready stance, 

e Attention 

е Bow 
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e Attention 
е Bow 
® Ready Stance 


1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 


a left face block (Eolgool Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Leave the left (blocking) hand in position 


during the kick. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right 
body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock pivoting on the left foot. Assume a right 


front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right face block (Eolgool Makki). 


sa 


. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Keep the blocking hand in place. Assume 


a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left body punch (Momtong Bandae 
Chireugi). 


« Turn toward 12 O'cock. Assuming right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi), execute 


a low knife hand block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 
Advance. Assume a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand 
body block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 


. Advance. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi) Execute a face block 


(Eolgool Makki). 
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8. Advance. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

9. Turn counterclockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Execute a face block (Eolgool Makki). 

10. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

11. Turn clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right face block (Eolgool Makki). 
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12. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a left body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

13. Turn toward 6 o'clock. assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute 
a low augmented block (Geodeureo Arae Makki). 

14. Advance assuming a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a left 
augmented body block (Oen An Palmok Geodeureo Bakat Makki). 


. Advance assuming a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a left outside 


inside body block (Momtong Makki). 


. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch 


(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell(Kihap). 


. Turn 2709 counterclockwise to face 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance 


(Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left face block (Eolgool Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a right front stance (Oreun 


Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


19. Turn clockwise to 3 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right face block (Eolgool Makki). 

20. Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume a left front stance. Execute a 
left body punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

е Turn toward 12 o'clock. Assume a ready stance. 

е Attention, 

е Bow. 
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e Attention 
e Bow 
е Ready Stance 
1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a low block (Arae Makki). 
2. Advance. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
3. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right low block (Oreun Arae Makki). 
4. Advance. Assume a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi) Execute а left body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
5. Turn Counter clockwise toward 12 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a left low block (Arae Makki). 
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6. Advance. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right face block (Éolgool 
Makki). 


7. Advance. Assume a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi) Execute a left face block 
(Eolgool Makki). 

8. Advance. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi) Execute a right face punch 
(Eolgool Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

9. Turn counterclockwise toward 3 o'clock. 
Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwit 
Koobi). Execute a left-knife hand body block 
(Sonnal Momtong Makki). 

10. Advance toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) Execute a 
knife hand body block (Sonnal Momtong 
Makki). 
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[m] 11. Turn clockwise to 9 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). 

N Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 
. Advance. Assume a right back stance. (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body block 
(Sonnal Momtong Makki). 
. Turn counterclockwise toward 6 o'clock 
assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 
Execute а left inside-outside body block 
(Momtong Yeop Makki). 
. Keeping the feet in the same place, pivot 
clockwise to 12 o'clock, assuming a left back 
stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) Execute a right 
inside-outside body block (Momtong Yeop 
Makki). 
. Retreat. Assume a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a left outside-inside body 
block (Momtong Makki). 
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16. 


17; 
18. 


19. 


Retreat. Assume a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki). 

Retreat. Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a left outside- 
inside body block (Momtong Makki). 

Keeping the feet in the same spot, turn clockwise to 6 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance. (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a right inside-outside body block 
(Momtong Yeop Makki). 

Turn counter clockwise to 9 o'clock, pivoting on the right foot. Assume a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a face block (Eolgool Makki). 
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20. Advance, Assume a right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi) Execute a right face 
punch. (Eolgool Bandae Chireugi) 
21. Turn clockwise toward 3o'clock. Assume a right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi) 


Execute a face block (Eolgool Makki). 
22. Advance. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left face punch 


(Eolgool Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). Pivot on the right foot. 
e Return to ready stance. 
e Attention. 
e Bow. 
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e Attention. 
e Bow. 
е Ready Stance (Move the left foot.) 

1. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute 
a diamond mountain body block (body block with left hand, face block with 
right hand). (Keumgang Momtong Makki). 

2. Pull the left fist in to the right shoulder. Execute a right uppercut under the left 
arm. (Dangyo Teok Chireugi). 

3. Bring the left foot toward the right foot. Face 12 o'clock. Assume a ready stance 
(Pyeonhi Seogi). Execute a left knife hand strike to the side, palm down. (Oen 
Hansonnal Bakat Chigi). 

4. Bring the left foot inward to touch the right foot. As soon as both feet touch, 
instantly move the right foot toward 3 o'clock assuming a left back stance (Cen 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a diamond mountain body block (right hand body block, 
left hand face block) (Keumgang Momtong Makki). 

5. n She il fist to the left shoulder. Execute a left uppercut. (Dangyo Teok 

ireugi). 

6. Bring the right foot inward to assume a ready stance (Pyeonhi Seogi). Face 12 
o'clock. Execute a right side knife hand strike palm down (Oreun Hansonnal 
Bakat Chigi). 


= 


10. 
11. 


. Bring the right foot in to touch the left foot, Instantly move the left foot toward 


12 o'clock. Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife 
hand body block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick (Ap Chagi). Assume a right front stance (Oreun Ap- 


koobi) and execute a spear hand strike to the solar plexus (Pyeonsonkeut Seweo 
Chireugi). Bring the left hand down in a pressing body block at the same time 
the spear hand strike is executed. The left hand remains under the right elbow. 


. Turn 360° counter clockwise to face 12 o'clock in a left front stance (Oen 


Apkoobi). The right arm is brought low behind the lower back in turning to 
escape from a grab. The body must be lowered during the turn and comes back 
with the energy of a spring released from tension. The body pivots on the ball 
of the right foot. Execute a left hammerfist strike (palm down) (Oen Me 
Joomeok Bakat Chigi) at the completion of the turn. 

Advance. Assume a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

Turn counterclockwise to 3 o'clock. Assume a right back stance (Oreun 
Mio: Execute a diamond mountan body block (Keumgang Momtong 
Makki). 


13. 


14. 


16. 
17. 


. Bring the left fist: to the right shoulder. Execute a right uppercut (Dangyo 


Teok Chireugi). 

Bring the left foot inward. Assume a ready stance (Pyeonhi Seogi). Face 6 
o'clock Execute a left knife hand side strike (palm down) (Oen Hansonnal 
Bakat Chigi). 

Bring the left foot inward to touch the right foot. As soon as the feet touch 
move the right foot toward 9 o'clock, assuming a left back stance (Oen 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a diamond mountain body block (Keumgang Momtong 


i). 
. Bring the right fist to the left shoulder. Execute a left uppercut (Dangyo Teok 


Chireugi). 

Bring the right foot inward. Assume a ready stance (Pyeonhi Seogi). Execute a 
right knife hand side strike (palm down) (Oreun Hansonnal Bakat Chigi.) 

Bring the right foot in to touch the left foot. As soon as the feet touch, move 
the left foot toward 6 o'clock assuming a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 


Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a right front stance. Execute a 


left pressing block and right spear hand strike. (Pyeonsonkeut Seweo Chireugi). 


19. Turn 360? counterclockwise to face 6 o'clock in a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Bring the spear hand straight back toward the face as you turn. 
Again, turn the body low and spring back. Execute a left hammerfist strike 
(palm down). (Oen Me Joomeok Bakat Chigi). 

20. Advance. Assume a right front stance. (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

21. Pivot on the ball of the right foot. Assume a horseback stance, body facing 12 
o'clock (Joochoom Seogi). Look toward 9 o'clock and execute a left side low 
block (Oenpyon Arae Yeop Makki). Keep the right fist on the right hip. 

22. Shift the left foot toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a right body punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

23. With the right foot fixed, move the left foot back to assume a horseback stance 
(Joochoom Seogi). Execute a right side low block (Oreunpyon Arae Yeop 
Makki). 

24. Shift the right foot toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a left body punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

e Bring the right foot back toward the left. 

e Assume the ready stance 

e Attention 

е Bow 
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е Attention 
e Bow 


е Ready Stance 
1. Move the left foot to the rear assuming a right 


front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a scissor 
block (right hand blocking low, left hand body 
block) (Gawi Makki). 

2. Move the left foot toward 9 o'clock assuming a right 
back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a low 
knife hand block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 

3. Advance assuming a left back stance (Oen Dwit- 
koobi). Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 
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. Retreat assuming a right back stance (Oreun 

Dwitkoobi). Execute a left body level 
pressing palm block (Batangson Nooleo 
Makki). 


. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

- Turn clockwise to 3 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
low knife hand block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 

. Advance to a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 
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8. 


Retreat to a left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a right body level pressing palm block 
(Batangson Nooleo Makki). 


. Advance to a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 


Execute a left body punch (Momtong Bandae 
Chireugi). 


. Turn counter clockwise to face 12 o'clock. Assume 


a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a scissor 
block (left hand blocking low) (Gawi Makki). 


11. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right augmented 
body block (Momtong Geodeureo Bakat 
Makki). 

12. Advance to a left front stance (Oen 
Apkoobi). Execute a left augmented 
body block (Momtong Geodeureo Bakat 
Makki) 


13. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a left palm pressing 
body block and a right spear hand strike 

reonsonkeut Seweo Chireugi). Yell 


Ip). 

14. Turn NEE to 9 o'clock. 
Pivot on the right foot. Assume a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a 
left inside outside body block (Oen An 
Palmok Momtong Bakat Makki), 
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15; 
16. 
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Maintaining the same stance, execute a double body 
punch, right fist first (Momtong Doobeon Chireugi). 


. Keep the right foot fixed, raise the left foot to 


assume a right crane stance (Oreun Haktari Seogi). 
Bring the right fist (palm up) to the right side. The 
left fist is held palm toward the body over the right 
one. 


17. 


18. 


Execute a left side kick (Yeopchigi) 
toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left front 
stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a right 
elbow body strike (Огеші Palkoop 
Pyojeok Chigi). 

Advance toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute 
a knife hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 
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19; 


20. 


Pivot on the ball of the left foot. Turn 
clockwise toward 9 o'clock. Assume 
a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a right inside outside body 
block. (Oreun An Palmok Momtong 
Bakat Makki). 

Maintain the same stance. Execute a 
double body punch (left fist first) 
(Momtong Doobeon Chireugi). 


21. Keep the left foot fixed. Raise the right foot to 
assume a left crane stance (Oen Haktari Seogi). 
Bring the fists to the left hip. (Mirror image of #16.) 

22. Execute a right side kick (Oreun Yeopchagi) toward al 
9 o'clock. Assume a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a left elbow body strike 
(Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi). 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


Advance to a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block. 

Turn counterclockwise toward 6 o'clock. 
Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a scissor block (Gawi Maki) left 
hand blocking low. 

Advance to a left back stance (Oen Dwit- 
koobi) Execute an augmented low block 
(Geodeureo Arae Makki). 


26. Advance to a right back stance (Oreun 
Kwitkoobi). Execute an augmented low 
block (Geodeureo Arae Makki). 

27. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

28. Turn counterclockwise to 9 o'clock. Assume 
a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a low knife hand block. (Sonnal 
Arae Makki). 
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29. Advance to a left back stance. (Oen Dwit- 
koobi) Execute a knife hand body block 
(Sonnal Momtong Makki). 

30. Retreat to a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi) Execute a left pressing palm 
block (Batangson Nooleo Makki). 

31. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
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32. Turn clockwise to 3 o'clock assuming a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute 
aknife hand low block (Sonnal Arae Makki). 

33. Advance to a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 

34. Retreat to a left back stance (Oen Dwit- 
koobi). Execute a right pressing palm block 
(Batangson Nooleo Makki). 


® (A 
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35. Advance to a left front stance (Оеп Apkoobi). Execute a left body punch 
(Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 

Pivot on the right foot toward 12 o'clock. 

Assume the ready stance 

Attention 

Bow 


oo... 
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. Turn clockwise 


. Execute a left front kick 


e Attention 

e Bow 

» Ready Stance 

1. Turn to 9 o'clock. 


Assume a right back stance (Oreun 


Dwit koobi). Execute a knife hand body block 


(Sonnal Momtong Makki). 


. Execute a right front kick. (Apchagi). Assume a right 


front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body 


punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 
to 3 o'clock. Assume a left back stance 


(Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body block 


(Sonnal Momtong Makki). 
(Apchagi) Assume a left 


front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left body 
punch (Momtong Bandae Chireugi). 


5. Turn counterclockwise toward 12 o'clock. Assume 
a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a low block 
(Arae Makki). 

6. With the feet in the same positions, twist the body to 
the left and execute a right knife hand strike and left 
open hand face block simultaneously (Jebipoom 
Mok Chigi). 

7. Execute a right front kick (Apchagi) with the hands 
in the same position. As the kicking leg comes down, 
push off with the left leg and jump forward landing 
in a crossed stance (right foot forward) (Oreun 
Koaseogi) At the instant you land, execute a right 
backfist to the face (Geodureo Deung Joomeok 


Eolgool Ape Chigi). The left fist is held at the right 
elbow. Yell (Kihap). 
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. Pivot on the right foot. Turn counterclockwise toward 


3 o'dock. Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwit- 
koobi) Execute a low knife hand block (Sonnal 
Arae Makki). 


. Shift the left foot to assume a left front stance (Oen 


Apkoobi) Execute a palm outward wedge block 
(Bakat Palmok Momtong Hechyo Makki). 


. Excute a right front kick (Apchagi). Assume a right 


front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a double body 
punch (Momtong Doobeon Chireugi), right fist first. 


_ Turn clockwise to 9 o'clock. Assume a left back stance 


(Oen Dwitkoobi). Execute a low knife hand block 
(Sonnal Arae Makki). 


. Move the right foot, assuming a right front stance 


(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a palm outward wedge 
block (Bakat Palmok Momtong Hechyo Makki). 


. Execute a left front kick (Ap Chagi). Execute a double 


body punch (Momtong Doobeon Chireugi) left fist 
irst. 


. Pivot on the right foot. Turn counterclockwise to 


6 o'clock. Assume a right back stance (Oreun 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal 
Momtong Makki). 


15. Shift the left foot to assume a left front 
stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a right 
palm heel strike to the chin and a left open 
hand face block (Jebipoom Teok Chigi), 
simultaneously. 

16. Execute а right front kick (Apchagi) 
Assume a right front stance. (Oreun 
Apkoobi). Execute a right backfist to the 

face (Oreun Deung Joomeok Eolgool Chigi). 
(Kihap) 


Yell . 

- Execute a left front kick (Apchagi). Assume 
a left front stance. (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a left face block (Eolgool Makki). 


18. Execute a right side kick (Yeopchagi) toward 6 o'clock. Assume a left back 

mange, (Oun Dwitkoobi), Execute a knife hand body block (Sonnal Momtong 
i). 

19. Keep the feet in the same position. Shift counterclockwise to face 12 o'clock. 
Assume a right back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 

e Bring the left foot back to a ready stance. 

e Attention 

e Bow 
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e Attention 

е Bow 

e Shift the left foot to 
assume the ready stance. 

1. Advance toward 12 
o'clock. Assume a left 
front stance (Оеп 
Apkoobi). Execute a 
low wedge block 
(Arae Hechyo Makki) 
with the fists closed. 

2. Execute a right front 
kick (Apchagi). Assume 
a right front stance 
(Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a palm inward 
body level wedge block 
(An Palmok Momtong 
Hechyo Makki). 


. Execute a left front kick 


(Apchagi). Assume a left front 
stance (Оеп Apkoobi). 
Execute a high X block 
(Eotgeoreo Eolgool Makki). 


. Execute a right side kick 


(Yeopchagi) toward. 12 
O'clock. Assume a left back 
stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal ^ Momtong 
Makki). 
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5. Pivot counterclockwise toward 3 
o'clock assuming a right back stance 
(Oreun Dwitkoobi) Execute an 
inside outside body block (Momtong 
Yeop Makki) 

6. Shift the left foot to assume a left 
front stance. (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a right face punch (Eolgool 
Baro Chireugi). 

7. Keep both feet fixed. Execute a 
left face block (Eolgool Makki). 
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8. Execute a right side kick (Yeopchagi) 
toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left 
back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi) and 
execute a low knife hand block 
(Sonnal Arae Makki). 

9. Shift the right foot to a right front 
stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute 
a left body punch (Momtong Baro 
Chireugi). 
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10. 


Pivot on the left foot. Turn 
clockwise to 9 o'clock. Assume a 
left back stance (Oen Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a right inside outside body 
block (Momtong Yeop Makki). 


| Shift the right foot to assume a right 


front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). 
Execute a left face punch (Eolgool 
Baro Chireugi). 


. Keep the feet fixed. Execute a right 


face block (Eolgool Makki). 


13. 


14. 


Execute a left side kick (Yeopchagi) 
toward 9 o'clock. Assume a right 
back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). 
Execute a low knife hand block 
(Sonnal Arae Makki). 

Shift the left foot to assume a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute 
a right body punch (Momtong 
Baro Chireugi). 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19: 


Turn counterclockwise to 6 o'clock. Assume a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a low X 
block (Eotgeoreo Arae i). 

Stay in the same stance. Execute an upper X block 
(Eotgeoreo Eolgool Makki). 

Stay in the same stance. Bring both hands to the 
hips and execute a right face punch (Eolgool Baro 
Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

Pivot on the left foot turning counterclockwise. 
The body will face 9 o'clock. Stamping with the 
right foot, assume a horseback stance (Joochoom 
Seogi) looking toward 12 o'clock. Execute a low 
side block (Arae Yeop Makki). 

Execute a left, palm down, knife hand strike (Oen 
Hansonnal Eologool Bakat Chigi) toward 6 o'clock 
from a left front stance (Oen Ap Koobi). 


20. Execute a right outside inside crescent kick 
(Pyojeok Chagi), striking the left hand. Shift to 
assume a horseback stance, (Joochoom Seogi), 
body facing 3 o'clock. Execute a right elbow body 
strike (Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi). 
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21. Shift to the rear, maintain a horseback stance 
(Joochoom Seogi) and execute a left low side block 
(Oesanteul Makki) toward 12 o'clock. Simul. 
taneously execute a vertical face block to the rear 
with the right hand. 

22. Shift to the rear assuming a right back stance 
(Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki) toward 12 o'clock. 

23. Shift forward toward 12 o'clock. Assume a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a right body 
punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 

* Bring the left foot back to assume the Ready stance. 


* Attention. 
UR e Bow. 
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Attention 
Bow 
Ready stance (Shift the left foot to the left). 


. Turn toward 9 o'clock. Assume a left front stance (Oen 


Apkoobi). Execute a left low block (Arae Makki). 


. Retract the left foot. Assume a left T stance (Oen Pyeonhi 


Seogi). Execute a descending hammer fist strike (Me 
Joomeok Naeryo Chigi). 


. Advance toward 9 o'clock assuming a right front stance 


(Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right body punch (Momtong 
Bandae Chireugi). 


. Turn clockwise toward 3 o'clock. Assume a right front 


stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute a right low block (Arae 
Makki). 


. Retract the right foot to assume a right T stance (Oreun 


Pyeonhi Seogi) Execute a right downward hammerfist 
sirike (Me Joomeok Naeryo Chigi). 


. Advance toward 3 o'clock. Assume a left front stance 


(Oen Apkoobi) Execute a left body punch (Momtong 
Bandae Chireugi). 
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7. Turn counterclockwise toward 12 o'clock. Assume a right 
back stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a knife hand body 
block (Sonnal Momtong Makki). 

8. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute 
a palm heel pressing body block and a spear hand strike 
(Pyeonsonkeut Seweo Chireugi). 

9. Turn 3609 counterclockwise turning the right arm behind 
the back while escaping a grab. Lower the body and spring 
into the final movement. Assume a right back stance 
(Oreun Dwitkoobi) and execute a left back fist (Deung 
Joomeok Momtong Bakat Chigi). 

10. Advance to a right front stance (Oreun Apkoobi). Execute 
a right face punch (Eolgool Bandae Chireugi). Yell (Kihap). 

11. Turn counterclockwise to 3 o'clock. Assume a right back 
stance (Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a left knife hand strike 
(Oen Hansonnal Bakat Chigi), palm down. 

12. Turn the body to the right, shift the left foot inward 
toward 6 o'clock. Pull the elbow across the body, the left 
knife hand aligned with the right shoulder to escape from a 
grab. 
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. Assume a horseback stance (Joochoom Seogi), body facing 


6 o'clock. Execute a side elbow strike (Palkoop Yeop Chigi) 
toward 3 o'clock. 


. Shift the left foot toward 3 o'clock assuming a left front 


stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a left inside outside body 
block (Momtong Bakat Makki). 


. Keep the feet in the same stance. Execute a right body 


punch (Momtong Baro Chireugi). 


. Assume a horseback stance (Joochoom Seogi) body facing 


6 o'clock. Place the fists at the left hip. 


. Bring the left foot toward the right, then move the right 


toward 9 o'clock to assume a left back stance (Oen 
Dwitkoobi). Execute a right (palm down) knife hand strike 


. Shift the body to the left, move the right foot 45* 


diagonally inward and pull the elbow inward, the knife 
hand aligning with the left shoulder (Sonmok Paegi). 


. Assuming a horseback stance (Joochoom Seogi), execute 


a right side elbow strike (Palkoop Yeop Chigi) toward 
9 o'clock. 


. Shift the right foot, assuming a right front stance (Oreun 


Apkoobi). Execute a right inside outside, body block 
(Momtong Bakat Makki). 


- Staying in the same stance, execute a left body punch 


(Momtong Baro Chireugi). 


- Turn counterclockwise, assume a horseback stance 


(Joochoom Seogi) the body facing 6 o'clock. Place both 
fists on the right hip. 


. Bring the right foot behind the left. Assume a right crane 


stance (Oreun Haktari Seogi). 


. Execute a left side kick (Yeopchagi) toward 6 o'clock. 


Assume a left front stance (Oen Apkoobi). Execute a right 
elbow strike (Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi). 


- Assume a horseback stance (Joochoom Seogi) body facing 


9 o’clock, looking toward 12 o'clock. Place both fists 
at the left hip. 
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26. Bring the left foot toward 
the right foot. Assume a 
left crane stance (Оеп 
Haktari Seogi). 

27. Execute а right sidekick 
(Yeopchagi) toward 12 
o'clock. Assume a right front 
stance (Oreun — Apkoobi). 
Execute a left elbow strike 
(Palkoop Pyojeok Chigi). 

28. Pivot counterclockwise 10 
6 o'dock assuming a left 
front stance (Oen Apkoobi). 
Execute a palm outward wedge 
block (Bakat Palmok Momtong 
Hechyo Makki). Immediately 
execute a double fist uppercut 
(Doo  Joomeok leochyo 
Chireugi). 

29. Advance to a right front 
stance (Oreun — Apkoobi). 
Execute a palm outward wedge 
block (Bakat Palmok Momtong 
Hechyo Makki) _ followed 
rapidly by a double fist upper- 
cut (Doo Joomeok Jeochyo 
Chireugi). 

30. Advance to a right back stance 


(Oreun Dwitkoobi). Execute a 
left outside inside knife hand L 
body block (Oen Hansonnal е Y 


Momtong Makki). 
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31. 


32 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Pivot on the left foot, turning 
clockwise assuming a horseback 
stance (Joochoom Seogi) (looking 
toward 6 o'clock). Execute a right 
side elbow strike (Oreun Palkoop 
Dwiro Chigi). 

Pivot counterclockwise on the 
right foot. Assume an attention 
stance (Moaseogi) with the open 
hands crossed in front of the 
groin area, left hand over right. 
Move the left foot to assume 
a horseback stance (Joochoom 


Seogi). Raise the elbows to 
escape from a rear grab. (Meonge 
Paegi). 


Shift the body in the same stance 
toward 3 o'clock, Execute 
Simultaneous right rear elbow 
strike and left rear face punch 
over the right shoulder (Oreun 
Dwi Chireugi) while looking over 
the right shoulder. 

In the same stance move slightly 
toward 9 o'clock. Execute a left 
rear elbow strike and a right 
rear face punch over the left 
shoulder (Oen Dwi Chireugi) 
while looking over the left shoul- 
der. 


* Move the left foot to assume a 


ready stance 


е Attention 
* Bow 
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WEIGHT TRAINING FOR MARTIAL ARTS 


Here's the rationale plus prescribed training charts for both men and women who 
lift weights to build greater martial arts proficiency 


Raise a dumbell to your chest and become better at karate or judo or any other 
martial art? In the old days, the person giving this advice would have been called the 
dumbell, 

Times have changed. Weight training — as opposed to weight lifting — is now in 
vogue for all athletes. What’s the difference? The term “weight lifting” in the 
traditional sense is usually associated with heavy, competitive lifting. Weight training 
implies an interest in improving physical fitness or an improvement in strength for a 
specific sport or activity. To a weight lifter, the raising of weights is an end in itself, 
He trains in order to increase strength so that he will be able to lift progressively 
heavier weights. 

The primary objective of the athlete is not to lift maximum weight, but to use 
barbells, dumbells, etc. as a means to increasing muscular size, strength, endurance, 
and power for application to another physical activity or sport. 

Coaches and participants in most team activities, notably football, have long 
recognized the importance of regular participation in weight training as a means to 
success, However the systematic use of such programs has only recently become po- 
pular among participants in individual activities such as tennis, golf, archery and 
more recently, the martial arts. 

Research bears out the reason for this popularity. After engaging in six to eight 
weeks of regular and vigorous weight training exercises, most participants will 
observe significant increases in the size, strength, endurance and power of their 
exercised muscles, 


Progressive overload the key 


The most important factor of any successful weight training program is pro- 
gressive overload. The theory of progressive overload, traditionally called progressive 
resistive exercise, was popularized in 1954 by Thomas L. DeLorme, DeLorme's 
historic work indicated that to increase muscular strength, the muscles must be 
contracted against heavy resistance and this resistance must be increased as the 
muscles become stronger. In other words, as strength increases, the weight lifted 
becomes easier to move. Further increases in strength are gained only if the weight 


* This article was published in Martial Arts Sports magazine, Co-authored with Dr. E, 
Coleman. 
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load is increased in future exercise bouts. 

It is important to note the distinction between muscular strength and muscular 
endurance. Muscular strength is the ability to apply force. Muscular endurance, often 
defined as resistance to fatigue, implies the ability to persist or the ability to apply 
force repeatedly. 

In weight training, strength and endurance are thought of as opposite ends of a 
continuum. Increases in muscular strength are produced by exercising with heavy 
loads that can be lifted only a few times during one session. Increases in muscular 
endurance are the result of serveral repetitions of a light load. What this means is 
that an individual who trains by performing serveral repetitions with a light load will 
not see an increase in his ability to raise heavy loads. Likewise, the person who lifts 
his maximum resistance once or twice daily will have little success in endurance 
work. 


Blend strength and endurance 


Most athletes, however, do not operate at either extreme. Their exercise programs 
generally require a blend of strength and endurance. Thus, basic weight training ex- 
ercises should include lifts that are performed for one to ten repetitions with a 
moderate to heavy load. Such programs tend to favor the development of muscular 
strength, which in turn contributes to the development of other traits such as speed 
and power — elements basic to successful performance. 

For example, research indicates that by increasing muscular strength, one can 
enhance "explosive power." Since power (the ability to exert force over time) is 
equal to the product of force times velocity, power is directly related to the strength 
and speed of the athlete. This means it is possible for a smaller and relatively weak 
athlete with great speed to have power equal to or greater than a stronger, larger yet 
slower opponent. Conversely, a slower athlete may compensate for his limited speed 
with superior strength. The most powerful athletes are the ones with a combination 
of exceptional speed and strength. 

Since speed of movement, both local muscular speed and total body speed, is 
influenced by the ability of the muscles to exert sufficient force to accelerate the 
body segments and to keep them in motion, increases in muscular strength are often 
associated with increases in speed. Gains in strength also enable a person to apply 
sufficient muscular force to balance the force of gravity and to control the inertia 
of the body in motion. 


Your weight training program 

1f you were to make an outline of a weight training program, your main headings 
would be: 1. Warm-up; 2. Load; 3. Sets; 4. Repetitions; 5. Progression; and 6. Breath 
Control. Let's take them one by one. 

Prior to the lifting of weights each day, there should be a warm-up period of 
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about 5 to 6 minutes. The purpose of the warm-up is to stretch the primary muscle 
groups and to stimulate general body circulation. Excellent activities to include are 
stretching exercises, calisthenics and light lifting exercises. Warm-up exercises used 
prior to judo and karate workouts are also good activities to preceed weight training. 

The exercise programs shown on the sample charts for a male and female beginner 
were selected because they concentrate on the muscle groups involved in most judo 
and karate movements. These activities exercise the major muscle groups of the body 
and should be arranged so that no two activities exercise the same muscle group(s) in 
succession. This approach allows adequate recovery time between exercises. 
Maximum strength and power gains are realized if the individual works hard for a 
relatively short time each day. A period of 45 to 60 minutes should be adequate for 
most weight training programs. 

Several methods of determining the starting weight load for each exercise are 
available, The easiest, though least accurate, method is the one based on body 
weight. In general, this method requires that the initial weight for exercises involving 
the arms be approximately one-third of body weight plus 10 pounds. Exercises that 
require the use of chest and shoulder muscles should be performed with one-half the 
body weight. Weight training exercises involving the legs give a guideline of one-half 
the body weight plus 10 pounds. 

A more accurate method of determining the starting load is to first find the 
maximum amount that can be lifted one time for each exercise, Once this one-time 
repetition maximum (call it 1-RM) for each lift is determined, a person need lift only 
a certain percentage of his or her 1-RM for each exercise. Though this method is 
more time-consuming, it is an excellent source of motivation since knowledge of 
initial status permits one to measure eventual improvement. 


Rm load formula 


Three sets of each exercise should be performed. The work load for the first set 
is found by taking 40 per cent of the 1-RM and lifting this weight 10 times. After 
completing one RM of each exercise, 10 pounds are added to the work load and 
all the exercises are done again for eight repetitions. Finally, for the third set use a 
weight load equal to 40 per cent of he 1-RM plus 20 pounds. Repeat each exercise 
six times. 

For the first few days it's best to remain on the three-set program of ten, eight 
and six repetitions for each exercise. This program allows the muscles to become ac- 
customed to strenuous exercising and gives the athlete an opportunity to learn the 
lifts properly while working with. relatively light weights. When the weight trainer can 
work up to ten repetitions with the third set, all three sets can be increased by 10 
pounds, 

Let’s take an example. If an individual’s initial 1-RM for performing a weight- 
lifting curl is 60 pounds, his first set will consist of ten repetitions of 25 pounds (.40 
X 60); the second set involves eight repetitions with 35 pounds (25 + 10); and use 
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six repetitions with 45 pounds (25 + 20) for the third set. When strength gains permit 
the lifting of 35 pounds 10 times, weight loads should be increased “across the 
board” by ten pounds so that a person now lifts 35, 45 and 55 pounds. 

Some individuals may not be able to complete six repetitions with the third set. 
If this occurs, one should reduce the weight until a value that can be lifted five to six 
times is found. 

After four weeks of lifting, use the last workout of the week to attempt heavier 
lifts with fewer repetitions. We can call this a “5-3-1-RM Program.” What the athlete 
does is take the same weight of the old program’s third set and immediately lift it 
five times. Then he adds 10 pounds and lifts this new weight three times. Finally, 
the lifter continues to add weight until he establishes a new 1-RM. This schedule is a 
good routine-breaker and provides the occasional max overload that muscles need for 
maximum strength go. 


Going higher than the plateaus 


Rapid improvements, attributable to learning of techniques and increases in 
strength, can be expected during the first two weeks. However after the initial gains, 
increases become less pronounced as the athlete approaches his own maximal 
strength limit. In essence, discouraging places occur. 

When these appear, try performing three 6-second maximal isometric exercises at 
the specific point in the weightlifting exercise where movement is impossible. This 
approach develops strength at the "sticking point” (weakest point) and will eventual- 
ly result in additional gains. 

A second method for getting progress into gear is to select a weight load below 
the plateau load and perform three sets of ten repetitions for several workouts. All 
exercises in program should be performed three days a week on alternate days to 
allow the muscles to recover between workouts. On non-weight training days, use 
other forms of execise such running, swimming or playing basketball. 


Don’t hold your breath 


No discussion of weight training would be complete without a comment on 
breath control. It is usually advised to inhale on the up-stroke and exhale on the 
down-stroke each repetition. Forced inhalation aids in fixing the clear walls to 
provide the needed support for movement of the chest and shoulder girdle. 


In no case is it advisable to hold your breath while lifting weights. This will 
produce an increase in intrathoracic pressure and a strain upon the cardiopulmonary 
system that might cause heart damage or might result in a temporary loss of con- 
sciousness. 

In summary, remember these points: (1) Increases in muscular strength are best 
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gained by exercising with heavy weight loads that permit few repetitions; (2) Ir- 
tespective of the method of training, the key to strength gains is progressive overload; 
(3) Three sets of each exercise should be performed on alternate days, three days a 
week; (4) Resistance in these sets should be equal to the 10, 8 and 6-RM for each 
exercise; (5) The rate of strength gain is influenced by the strength level of the 
participant — weaker individuals make sizable gains more quickly than stronger 
people. 


Sample Weight Training Exercises and Loads For A 110 — Pound Female Beginner 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 
Exercise Weight Reps. Weight Reps. Weight Reps, 
Bench Press 40 10 50 8 60 6 
Curls 10 10 20 8 30 6 
Rowing 25 10 35 8 45 6 
Lateral Pulls 40 10 50 8 60 6 
Squats 50 10 60 8 70 6 
Knee Flexion 10 10 20 8 30 6 
Knee Extension 20 10 30 8 40 6 
Dips Body wt. 5 Body wt. $ Body wt. 5 
Chins Body wt. 5 Body wt. 5 Body wt 5 
Sit-ups Body wt. 20 Body wt. 20 Body wt. 20 
Push-ups Body wt. 10 Body wt. 10 Body wt. 10 


Use these weight loads (weights in chart refer to pounds) and repetitions for the first 
six workouts or until you can lift the resistance used in the third set for 10 re- 
petitions. When 10 repetitions can be performed with the third set use the third set 
as Set 1 and add 10 pounds for Set 2 and 20 pounds for Set 3, 

If you weigh less than 110, subtract five pounds from weightlifting loads in chart 
for each 10 pounds of weight unders 100, if you weigh more than 110, add five 
pounds to weightlifting loads for each five pounds over 110. 


EXERCISE BODY REGION ACTION KEY 
Bench Press Arms, Chest, Shoulders Pushing ж 
Curls Arms, Wrist Pulling * 
Rowing Arms, Back Pulling ы 
[Bent & Upright] 
Lateral Pulls Arms, Back Pulling ы 
Squats or Leg Press Legs, Back Pushing * 
Knee Flexion Legs Pulling * 
Knee Extension Legs Pushing ж 
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Arm Pullovers Arms, Chest Pulling J 
[Bent & Straight] 
Triceps Press Arms Pushing K 
Dips Arms Pushing я 
Chins Arms, Shoulders, Back Pulling # 
Toe Raises Legs, Ankles, Feet Pushing K 
Wrist Curl Arms, Wrist, Hands, Fingers Pulling J 
Reverse Wrist Curl Arms, Wrist, Hands, Fingers Pushing J 
Bench Blasts Arms, Shoulders, Chest Pushing K 
Sit-ups Abdominals Pulling * 
[Bent-knee] 
Push-ups Arms, Chest, Fingers Pushing ж 


[Finger tip] 


The weight training exercises shown above were selected because they utilize muscle 
groups and require movement patterns similar to those observed in several judo and 
karate movements. Judo movements are primarily pulling motions involving the 
flexor muscles of the body; karate movements are principally striking motions 
involving the extensor muscles. Most exercises are recommended for both karate and 
judo students. These are marked with an asterisk (*). Those keyed with a “J” are 
recommended for judo, while those with a “K” are better for karate. 


Sample Weight Training Exercises and Loads For A 150 — Pound Male Beginner 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 
Exercise Weight Reps. Weight Reps. Weight Reps. 
Bench Press 15 10 85 8 95 6 
Curls 30 10 40 8 50 6 
Rowing 50 10 60 8 70 6 
Lateral Pulls 75 10 85 8 95 6 
Squats 85 10 95 8 105 6 
Knee Flexion 10 10 20 8 30 6 
Knee Extension 20 10 30 8 40 6 
Arm Pullovers 20 10 30 8 40 6 
Triceps Press 40 10 50 8 60 6 
Dips Body wt. — 10 Bodywt. 10 Body wt 6 
Chins Body wt. 10 Body wt. 8 Body wt. 6 
Toe Raises 85 10 95 8 105 6 
Wrist Curls 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Bench Blasts Body wt. 10 Body wt. 10 Body wt. 10 
Sit-ups Body wt. 20 Body wt. 20 Body wt. 20 
Push-ups Body wt. 10 Bodywt. 10 Bodywt. 10 
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Use these weight loads (weights in chart refer to pounds) and repetitions for the first 
six workouts or until you can lift the resistance used in the third set for 10 re- 
petitions. When 10 repetitions can be performed with the third set, use the third set 
for Set 1 and add 10 pounds for Set 2 and 20 pound for Set 3. 

If you weight less than 150 pounds, subtract five pounds from weightlifting loads 
in chart for each 10 pounds weight under 150. If you. weight more than 150, add five 
pounds to weightlifting loads for each 10 pounds over 150. 
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Tae Kwon Do Safety 


Increasing participation in Tae Kwon Do and self defense courses, training, and 
competition warrants greater attention to the control and supervision of the hazards 
involved and the ways to minimize possible injury. 

The major areas concerned with injury prevention and control encompass facilities 
and equipment, instruction, program and participant. 

Adequate space, a smooth unobstructed’ surface made of appropriate material and 
properly fitted dress and protective gear are essential. 

A qualified instructor with sufficient experience to establish safety controls and 
to use protective devices is a must. Leadership implies complete awareness, 
anticipation of possible accidents, constant evaluation of student skill and physical 
fitness levels as they relate to the requirement to be performed and the ability to 
analyze inherent dangers in every move. 

Excellent program controls include a mandatory physical examination, establish- 
ment of a sound progression of required movements, proper warmup and elimination 
of free fighting until the student has demonstrated sufficient knowledge and skill of 
basic techniques, physical control and emotional maturity. 

The participant must learn how to protect himself as well as his training partner. 
A proper student-instructor relationship must be established early. A high degree of 
mutual respect between participants is also essential. Rules regarding safety, courtesy 
and prohibitions must be observed. An opponent is not an adversary but a helper in 
refining technique and achieving a deeper understanding of the art. Attentiveness and 
discipline are prerequisites to safety in the dojang. 

Students should be encouraged to follow, formulate and help enforce safety rules. 
Experienced students can assist the instructor by inspecting mat areas and equip- 
ment, implementing safe training procedures, preparing and instructing in the use of 
supplies and equipment and by guiding and directing spectators at contests. 

Upon entering the training area one must strictly observe the safety rules ap- 
plicable to martial arts sports. 

1. Use properly joined mats. Soft ones restrict turning and spinning movements. 
All foreign substances should be removed. 

2. Stretch and warm up thoroughly prior to class under the direction of the in- 
structor. 

3. Trim fingernails and toenails. 

4. Remove all jewelry. 

5. Engage in vigorous activity only when physically able. Safeguard previous in- 
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injuries to prevent reinjury. 


. A participant should stop before becoming overly fatigued. 
- A student who is unable to continue participation in a class should learn through 


observation. 


. Carefully follow the directions of the instructor. 

. Only practice techniques demonstrated and learned in class. 

. Execute techniques properly in a workout area of adequate size. 

+ Partners should be of similar height, weight, sex and skill level. 

. Execute techniques slowly with correct form until the instructor approves of 


a speed up. 


. You and your partner should communicate on the techniques to be applied, 


Controlled actions should not injure anyone. 


. Perform warm down exercises at the close of class. 


Consult your instructor regarding questions about safety rules and precautions. 


Special Safety Rules for Tae Kwon Do Students 


. Contests must be held only under the supervision of the instructor. 

. Eliminate contact to face, eyes, knees, kindeys and groin. 

. Judo throws are not used. 

. Free sparring is permitted only under the supervision of the instructor. 
. A distance of 5-6 feet is used during semi-free fighting. 


Practices Which Should be Observed 


Prior to a Contest 


susup- 


. Relaxation of mind and body. No strenuous exercise for a couple of days. 
. Eliminate food and drink for few hours. 

. Eyeglasses should be shatterproof. 

. Become familiar with the facilities. 

. Know the rules, scoring system and time limits. 

. Allow for a light physical warm-up and brief psychological meditation. 


During the Contest. 


1. Be alert to the official’s signals. 
2. Maintain a spirited but courteous attitude. 
3. Self-confidence is most helpful. 
4. 
5 
6. 


Seize the initiative-use yelling (kihap). 


. Persist when tired-your opponent is tired too. 
. Sportsmanship should prevail. 
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After the Contest 


1. Congratulate your opponent. 

. Strive for improvement-seek advice. 

. Thank officials. 

. Get acquainted with fellow participants. 
. Meditate on what you have learned. 


APN 


Safety reminders as applied to Tae Kwon Do are simply common sense, good 
manners and should be basic principles in daily life. 


Participant Responsibilities 

Students should assume responsibility for maintaining good physical condition, 
checking equipment before use, avoiding needless risk, and conducting themselves 
with due regard for safety at all times and under all conditions. 

Tae Kwon Do instruction should be supplemented by a conditioning program 
which prepares the student for the increasing demands of progressive instruction, The 
physically fit neophyte or experienced performer should be less susceptible to injury 
or accident. 


Instructor Responsibilities 
A structured approach to the prevention of injuries should be followed at all 
times. Factors which should be considered include: 


1. Administer a pre-participation evaluation to insure emotional and physical read- 
iness to meet the demands of martial arts sports. 

. Assess maturity and skill for equitable competition at proper placement level. 

3, Teach the execution of techniques in the safest manner possible. 

4. Give immediate attention to all injuries with appropriate rehabilitative time before 
return to participation. 

5. Keep a record of the cause, frequency, severity and nature of injury. Evaluate 
regularly. 

6. Maintain a high degree of care in supervision, instruction and use and condition of 
equipment and facilities at all times. 

7. Use only qualified and certified judges and referees in competitive contests. Com- 
petent officials should adequately control matches and use expert judgment. 


> 


The instructor can reduce the possibility of injury in Tae Kwon Do through care- 
ful inspection of equipment and facilities, conscientious design of curriculum,proper 
warm-up and warm-down activities, teaching to the extent that the student is 
physically and mentally prepared to learn, stressing the role of conditioning, insisting 
upon complete rehabilitation of an injury before return to competition and ex- 
ercising proper supervision at all times. 

The most effective defense is avoidance of injury by adhering to safety oriented 
guidelines. 
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Personal Defense and Safety 


We are reasonably intelligent, civilized, decent people. Yet we live in a somewhat 
violent world. We are fearful for our loved ones and for ourselves as we walk down a 
street or through a park. 

It is unfortunate that we live in a state of insecurity. With all of our technological 
advances it is the sad truth that we have not made any progress toward the solution 
of violence which is a deeply rooted problem in our society. With no ultimate 
solution in sight, personal protection takes on proximal importance. People are 
taking steps at insuring their defense against aggression. 

There is a great growing interest today in the Martial Arts as a means of offering 
protection for potentially oppressed persons, Proper instruction in the Martial Arts 
is certainly a valuable undertaking for self-defense as well as for improved physical 
and mental condition. 


Criminal Assault and Preventive Measures 


It should be obvious that most safety precautions against assault are common 
sense avoidances of danger. And, as indicated, most dangerous situations can be 
avoided. There is, however, always a chance that any man or woman, regardless of 
the precautions he or she takes, may find himself or herself in an assault situation. 

In legal terms, an “assault is threatened battery or an intentional attempt, by 
violence, to inflict bodily harm on a person”. The term “battery” means the unlaw- 
ful or unprivileged touching or beating of another person. Since an assault is legally 
defined as unlawful, it is the right of persons to protect themselves from criminal 
assault. 

While no two experts agree completely on the specific method to use when 
actually assaulted, there are commonly accepted rules. First and foremost, remain 
calm. Second, be aware of the environment which surrounds you. That is, be aware 
of your surroundings. Know the nearest points of safety. 

Most experts on personal defense would agree only to this point. The decision 
to fight or be submisive remains an individual decision dependent upon the particular 
circumstances of the assault. However, it is often agreed that the man or woman 
must attempt to get the assailant to visualize him or her as a person instead of an 
object. Granted, this may not always be possible, but no two assaults are exactly 
alike. It does not entail submission, simply communication. 

The assailant is an emotionally disturbed person. It may be possible to get him to 
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empathize with his intended viatim through communication. Most people will behave 
exactly in the manner expected of them. If your assailant believes that you expect 
him to behave like a brutal animal, he most probably will. 


Basic Principles of Self Defense 


The basic principles of self defense can be categorized in the following manner: 
« Avoidance. This is the best method of self defense for the simple reason that by 
avoidance there can be no physical contact and no chances are being taken, 
Avoidance also involves not placing oneself in a potentially violent situation, 
. Escape. Escaping involves running. If you are in a position where avoidance isn't 
possible, the next best option is to run. Unfortunately, escape is more com- 
plicated than just blind running. One must first quickly size up the situation and 
take stock of one's physical condition. If one is in poor health the running itself 
may constitute a danger as great as that imposed by the attacker, Second, one 
must be alert and try to find the best avenue of escape witout running into a 
dead end. 
3. Application of all. However, if the attacker wants your money or valuables, it is 
strongly advised that you give them up and not risk your life for material goods. 
If one's life is in danger then one must resist in order to save one's own Ше, If 
for one reason or another the first two principles mentioned above cannot be 
utilized, the situation becomes one of using whatever resources available, 
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The following tips may be useful: 


1) Be calm, try to relax and size up the situation, Although this may be one of 
the most difficult things to do, its importance cannot be stressed too much, 

2) Do not antagonize the attacker to make the situation worse. 

3) If it is necessary to apply self defense techniques, one’s action should be com- 
mitted, decisive, accurate quick, and powerful, 

4) There are no rules when one’s life is threatened. Whatever means are necessary 
should be used without hesitation. This includes any deceptive dirty trick that 
can be imagined to save one’s life. 


One word of caution, however, if you decide to fight, you must attack and/or 
counter-attack both quickly and with complete conviction, A blow must be delivered 
with accuracy, timing and force. Again, remember physical force must be used only 
as a last resort, and be proportional to the physical assault potential of the given 
situation, 


Personal Safety Tips 


Following are categorized suggestions for men and women to secure personal 
safety in daily lives. Remember, the objective here is not to recommend that we live 
continuously in fear of attack — only that we follow basic safety precautions to 
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enable us to live with more confidence and enjoyment. 


A. Home or Apartment Safety Tips: 

1. If you have just moved into a new apartment, have the manager change the 
locks or have them rekeyed. The previous tenant may still have a key. 

2. Check the locks on your doors. Most locks are more simply opened bya 
burglar than by your key. Recommended are “dead bolt” locks which cannot 
be pried open. 

3. Install a “peep hole" in your door to permit visual recognition of the person 
knocking or ringing your doorbell before you have opened the door. 

4. Install a strong chain lock to permit only a slight opening of the door. 

. Do not overlook your windows and sliding glass doors. It should not be 
assumed, for example, that a second story window is safe from burglary and 
does not need a good lock. A broomstick handle in the track of a sliding 
glass door can also offer increased security. 

6. All effective locks are useless if you do not take some precautions when 
answering your door. For example, do not open your door to a stranger 
unless you are sure of the purpose of his visit. Do not allow small children to 
answer the door, and request identification of persons claiming to be police- 
men, repairmen, and so on. Don't accept just a business card, as his 
identification card. 

7. If someone asks to use your phone in reference to an emergency, dial the 
number for him without allowing him into your home or apartment. 

8. List your residence in the phone book and on the mailbox using only your 
first initials. If you have obscene phone calls, don’t say anything (blow a 
whistle) report to the phone company and/or police department. 

9, Never admit to any stranger that you are home alone. 

10. Leave a light on inside the house, or leave the television set on, and turn on 
your outside porch light. 

11, Never leave a note on your door since this tells a burglar that no one is at 
home. 

12. If you return home and suspect that someone has broken in, do not enter. It 
is possible that the burglar is still inside and you will place yourself in a dan- 
gerous situation. 

13. Keep drapes, blinds, or shutters closed when you are disrobing. This tip 
should almost go without saying; but it has been known to occur and provoke 
criminal attack. 

14, Avoid confronting a burglar, if you do surprise a burglar, try to stay calm. If 
you scream or move suddenly you could cause him to hurt you violently out 
of fear. Remember do not get between burglar and his only escape route. 

15. If possible stay away from ‘commercial laundromats or apartment laundry 
rooms at night. 
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16. Be cautious around apartment elevators; if you are at all suspicious of another 
passenger, wait for the next one. 

17. Be aware of places an attacker might hide-between buildings, near garbage 
cans, under stairways and parking lots. 

18. Try to know your neighbors and which ones you could trust and try to form 
community-neighbor watch groups for mutual benefit and safety. 


B. Street Safety Tips: 


1. If possible avoid walking alone. 

2. Do not walk down unlighted streets. 

3. Do not take shortcuts through parks, alleys, parking lots or questionable 
neighborhoods. 

4. If you believe you are being followed by another person, stay calm and con- 
tinue walking. Cross the street, change your pace, and seek a place of safety. 

5. One advisable retreat when followed is to get into a parked car, lock the 
doors, and honk the horn. Have your keys ready. 

6. If you can do none of these things, allow your follower to pass you by. If 
he stops, you should turn and face him since you stand a better chance ina 
face-to-face confrontation than with your back turned, 

7. If you are followed by a car, walk up a one way street, change direction, and 
take down the license number of the car. 

8. If the car stops alongside of you and someone tries to force you into the 
vehicle, scream loudly, and try to run to the nearest place of safety, If you do 
Scream, it is often advised that you scream "fire" instead of "help", since this 
has been shown to be more effective in arousing public attention, 

9. If you are being, followed, do not return home. This will give your follower 
your address. 

10. Be observant and report descriptions of all suspicious persons or vehicles to 
your local law enforcement agencies. 

11. Carry a flashlight at night. 

12. Carry a whistler or handy alarm device when walking. 

13. Carry some black pepper or red pepper in your hand when walking in strange 
neighborhoods at night. 

14. Do not walk too close to bushes, trees or entrances to alleys and buildings. 

15. Walk facing traffic so you can see cars approaching you. 

16. Do not walk when you are emotionally upset, drunk or depressed or under 
medication. 

17. Do not window shop at night. 


C. Car and Driving Safety Tips: 
1. Check your back seat before entering the car. 
2. Have your car key in your hand when you leave office or home to go to your 
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car. 


. Keep doors locked and windows rolled up. 
. Avoid side streets and try to stay on highways or major traffic areas. 
. Be sure to keep your car in good operating condition to avoid being stranded 


in an isolated place. 


. Always make sure you have enough gas for your trip before you start. 
. Do not pick up hitchhikers, and sound your horn if someone tries to force 


entry into your car. 


. Plan to travel with one or more companions, if possible. 
. Do not leave your purse on seat with door unlocked. 
. If you car has mechanical trouble on the highway, pull car off the road, tie 


scarf or handkerchief on mirror and lift hood and lock up in your car. Ask 
someone to call for help. 


. If being followed by another car, drive to the nearest police department or 


public agency and take down the license number of the other car. 


. If someone tries to force you off the road,do not pull over to avoid damage 


to your car. Maintain control, continue driving, and get a complete 
description of the other vehicle. 


. If you find a disabled car and a driver and/or passengers, don't stop and get 


out of your car, report to police and send help. 


. If. you travel considerably, buy a dependable СВ radio. Channel Nine (9) 


is the federal emergency channel and you can use it for help in emergencies. 
“Monitor 9” is a volunteer program for community services. 
Have your house key in hand before getting out of your car. 


D. Hitchhiking Safety Tips: 


1; 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 
7. Roll your window down slightly so your scream can be heard. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
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It is generally not recommended to hitchhike at all, since you could easily 
place yourself in a dangerous situation. 

Always say no to a driver who appears unsafe to you, and never ride with 
more than one man. 

Always ask where the driver is going, before telling where you are going. 
Do not accept a ride from anyone who changes direction or slams on the 
brakes in order to pick you up. 

Hitch only on busy streets. Busy streets will have traffic lights which may 
provide you with an opportunity to jump out of the car if necessary. 

Sit next to the door and be aware of the door handle. 


If you notice that the driver has been drinking, get out of the car as soon as 
possible. 

Never allow the driver to take you home. Have him drop you off at the 
corner or at the nearest lighted area. 

Above all, keep on your guard — be extremely alert. 


E. Public Transportation Hints: 


1: 
2. 
3. 


4. 
. If you find yourself on an almost empty bus, sit near the operator. 
6. 


If working late and without a car, arrange for a friend's car or taxi. 
Ask your friend or taxi driver to see you to your home door. 


If you must use public bus or transportation at night, wait in busy, well lit 
areas, 


Plan to travel with one or more co-workers or friends if possible. 


As soon as you get off the bus, check who gets off with you. If someone 
suspicious seems to be following you, head quickly for the nearest stores or 
busy, well-lit buildings. If necessary, call police or friends for help. 


« Always keep your purse close to your body when shopping or when you are 


on public buses or transportation. 
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Martial Arts in Physical Education Programs 


The Eastern martial arts are playing a role in an increasing number of physical 
education programs. Yet it is not immediately obvious in what ways the martial arts 
differ from other sports and activities. This paper will consider what is distinctive 
about the martial arts as physical education activities, and what effect the distinctive 
characteristics of the martial arts may have on a physical education program. 

The martial arts, especially karate and taekwondo, are now included in many 
physical education programs. Ken Min [1979] has summarized the rising popularity 
of the martial arts, both in American society at large, and in American colleges and 
universities. He notes that martial arts programs have been implemented in physical 
education without much administrative support. This suggests that to a large extent 
the martial arts were accepted on an ad hoc basis, by the directors of physical 
education programs, without a clear idea of what they were obtaining — a situation 
which many martial arts instructors have probably observed for themselves. 
Moreover, as emphasized by Min [1979, pp. 100-1], the training of martial arts 
instructors is external to American physical education. Min also notes that training 
for instructor status in the martial arts is more rigorous than that demanded in 
order to instruct in one of the more usual physical education activities. However, 
though the typical instructor in the martial arts may be more adept than the average 
instructor, in terms of skill in the activity, still it does not follow that the martial 
arts instructor has been trained in the methods of the physical educator. This may 
mean that martial arts classes are being run according to a different philosophy of 
education than that according to which other physical education classes are run. 
Thus it is not merely a theoretically interesting matter, but also a practical one, for 
ihe physical educator to understand in what way and according to what principles 
martial arts classes are being run. 

In what follows, the emphasis will be on taekwondo and karate. These two martial 
arts are quite similar, and are also the most popular martial arts in the United States. 
As these are both forms of empty-handed combat that employ strikes toward the 
opponent, they are comparable with boxing. Judo, the next in popularity, and 
the Eastern martial art established for the longest time in the United States, is 
comparable to wrestling, and kendo to fencing. (Aikido is difficult to correlate.) 
The introduction of karate and taekwondo into physical education programs at the 
present time is, moreover, quite striking, for during the past decade or two boxing 


This article has been published in the U.S. Tae Kwon Do Journal and Martial Arts 
Research Quarterly, Co-authored with Dr. Allan Back. 
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has been phased out of many physical education programs. 

Тһе sort of martial art that will be dealt with in this paper is that of the more 
traditional schools, still based in the Orient. It should be noted that these Eastern- 
based schools arc changing quickly, and are influenced by world trends. €.8., the 
World Taekwondo Federation has continually modernized its training practices and 
forms. But the Western-based styles shall not be considered here, in the discussion 
of martial arts classes. To be sure, many of them are indistinguishable in practice 
from the Eastern schools, and to that extent what will be said applies to them. 
Yet, there are a few Western karate schools (e.g., the Oregon Karate Association) 
with distinctive training techniques. Western schools tend not to be so explicit 
about the theoretical or spiritual aspects of the martial arts, Jerry Beaseley [1976], 
however, has written about the role of the sensei in American styles of the Eastern 
martial arts, 

So, in order to assess the distinctive impact the Eastern martial arts may have 
on physical education programs, first a typical class for taekwondo (and karate) 
will be compared to other physical education classes, especially a boxing class 
Then some observations will be made on how the teaching techniques of the martial 
arts differ from those of more standard physical education activities, Finally, some 
conclusions will be drawn from these comparisons and observations with respect 
to physical education programs. 


Several features are obviously common to taekwondo and boxing classes. Like 
other physical education activities, both begin with stretching and calisthenics. 
And since both are concerned with fighting, there is time spent on sparring, 
combinations for sparring, and bagwork. (Bagwork may not be done in the actual 
classes, but this more a function of the scarcity of equipment relative to the number 
of students in the class, rather than a policy of the instructors.) 

The main differences in time spent are the activities of doing basics and forms 
in taekwondo, which take away from the more immediate fighting activities to be 
found in boxing. This is not to say that boxing does not teach how to punch. Still, 
relatively speaking, taekwondo drills basic moves repeatedly, whereas the emphasis 
in boxing is the application of punches and blocks, once the basic form of these 
moves in learned. In contrast, in a taekwondo class, there is much drill in basic 
Strikes and blocks from a formal stance that is not especially practical in sparring 
or fighting. 

What effects does this formal emphasis in Eastern martial arts classes have? 
First, somewhat trivially, what the students in such a class learn will differ from 
what students in another activity learn. Not only will they be learning drills which 
are claimed to increase fighting expertise, but also they will gain expertise in doing 
these very sorts of drills. That is, although drills are not typically done for their 
own sakes, it nevertheless happens that doing drills generally leads to proficiency 
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in those drills, regardless of whether those drills are useful for another purpose. 
But this effect is not unique to the Eastern martial arts. After all, if one practices 
hitting a ball against a wall in tennis, one is doing a drill. This drill will supposedly 
help one's tennis game. But even if it does not, it is true that one who hits a ball 
against a wall will gain proficiency in doing just that. 

Another, more profound effect of this formal training is a tendency for the 
martial arts student to become non-violent and to become interested in the drills 
or forms not merely as means to an end, but in their own right. By *non-violence" 
is meant the disposition to avoid situations in which physical force is used to injure 
an opponent; it is not meant that the student of the martial arts will tend, in time, 
never to fight and always to turn the other cheek. There is simply the disinclination 
to use physical force to coerce others. Now this claim is commonly made about 
the Eastern martial arts by those who are experienced in them. Although there is 
not available any comprehensive statistical evidence for this claim, it shall be assumed 
here. Indeed, the general agreement on this claim within the martial arts is 
exemplified by the fact, as Min [1979,p. 103] says, that martial arts training is 
being used to reform juvenile delinquency. 

But the claim that engaging in the Eastern martial arts promotes non-violence 
is prima facie strange. Karate and taekwondo have fewer restrictions in sparring than 
boxing, and the former emphasize not only tournament fighting (which is somewhat 
like formal boxing) but also what will work in the street. Judo allows choking one's 
opponenent into unconsciousness in a formal match. So the martial arts are activities 
that seem to be more violent than boxing or wrestling, and yet the claim is made 
that the former activities promote non-violence, whereas that claim is not made 
about the latter. 

An explanation for this apparently anomalous situation may be found by 
considering what is distinctive to the Eastern martial arts. In the comparison of 
taekwondo physical education classes with those of boxing, it was seen that karate 
and taekwondo spend much more time on drills and forms than boxing does. Thus, 
it is reasonable to consider these drills and forms as somehow being the source of 
these non-violent attitudes. And indeed this is the case. It has been noted that 
drills and forms can be pursued not only as means but also as ends in themselves. 
This often happens in karate or taekwondo, especially after a certain amount of 
training. The student of the martial arts becomes interested in drills and particularly 
in forms as things to be done for their own sakes. This is not to say that he does 
not care whether these drills and forms are effective tools for fighting training. 
On the contrary, if someone cannot fight well, his mastery of the forms can be called 
into question. Still, there often comes to be aesthetic enjoyment and artistic 
appreciation of the forms. Practicing forms comes to be like dance, with the dif- 
ferences that a dance is not necessarily so mimetic as a form, and that the pantomime 
of a fighting sequence that occurs during a form contributes to skill in that which 
is pantomimed, namely, fighting. 

Now doing forms as ends in themselves, as art forms, can sublimate aggressive 
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instincts. There are of course many reasons why students choose to take a class 
in the martial arts. They may be attracted to the martial arts for fighting, because 
of kung fu movies, because of personal friendships, because of an attraction to 
Zen Buddhism, for self-defense, etc, Many of these reasons are incidental to the 
nature of the activity. But suppose someone enters a martial arts class to fight 
and to learn how to fight better. His training will in large measure consist in drills 
and forms. If he should persist in his martial arts training, it is likely that he will 
come to like doing forms and drills. In doing these, he will be satisfying his need 
to fight. Yet, at the same time, he will receive satisfaction just from doing the forms. 
There can be, then, a transference of satisfaction from the activity of fighting and 
primary fighting training, i.e., sparring, to the activity of doing forms. In short, 
there is sublimation of the original aggressive impulse to an artistic activity 
resembling dance, 

Recognizing that this sublimation process often occurs in the martial arts is 
useful for the physical educator. He will appreciate an essential difference between 
Eastern and Western combat forms. He will have some theoretical understanding 
of how practicing a martial art may curb delinquency. He may be better able to 
accept the presence of combat forms as physical education activities at a time when 
there is pressure to eliminate the more competitive and “bloody” activities from 
physical education programs. 


II 


Even where the class schedules for the martial arts and other physical education 
activities appear the same, there are likely to be significant differences, 

First, there are the uniforms and ranking systems in the martial arts, The Eastern 
martial arts, and to a degree each such art, has distinctive clothing (gi). Wearing 
a gi tends to make the student feel that he is engaging in a significantly different 
activity. Armed forces uniforms serve a similar function. Again, like the armed 
forces, in all the martial arts there is some sort of ranking system, and rank is 
represented on the belt of the gi. Rank is correlated with ability in the martial arts, 
and to a certain extent with seniority and experience. Thus students will be aware, 
formally and a. priori, of differences in skill. The person with higher rank is accorded 
à certain amount of respect simply because of his rank. This will make the social 
dynamics of a martial arts class more formal than is the case in other physical 
education classes, where ability and experience are recognized in a less structured 
fashion. 

Certain customs of martial arts classes reinforce this atmosphere of formality 
and hierarchy. The instructor is bowed to by the students at the beginning and end 
of class. Indeed, there is the widespread custom of bowing to the training room 
before entering it. These-rituals are symbolic of an agreement by the bower to 
Observe the training rules and commands of the martial art and his instructors. 
In a similar way, boxers shake hands before a fight, to signify that they will fight 
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fairly, and a fencer will salute his opponent. Yet the analogous rituals in the Eastern 
martial arts are more visible, since they tend to be repeated more, and because a 
gi with a rank belt is worn. 

Martial arts classes are formal also in that the classes tend to be more structured 
than many physical education classes. (This is not always the case; some physical 
conditioning, fencing, and dance classes are more structured than many martial 
arts classes.) The warm-up, drills, and forms are usually done in a group; sparring too 
is performed either singly or multiply under supervision. On the average, there is 
more supervision in karate and judo than in boxing or wrestling classes, And this 
is just as well, from the perspective of the physical educator, since the potential 
for injury is higher in the former than in the latter. 

Another difference between martial arts physical education classes and other 
ones is that instruction in the former tends to be more analytic and detailed. (Again, 
this is not a universal rule; there is probably just as much attention to detail in 
fencing or dance.) The time spent in drills of kicks, punches, and blocks in karate 
is not spent simply going through the drills. Detailed attention and correction are 
given with respect to stance, hand and foot position, trajectory, breathing, muscular 
control, etc. There is similar attention to detail in the other Eastern martial arts. 
In fact, there is so much stress on learning the basics with a tolerable degree of 
precision that students are generally not allowed to spar until they have 
demonstrated such expertise. In an activity like judo, such an attitude may appear, 
to the physical educator, to be based on prudence, for if the student should be 
thrown and not know how to fall correctly he might suffer serious injury. Again, 
it reduces injury for people in karate to know the range of their kicks and punches, 
and to pull their attacks in sparring. Yet prudence is not the sole motive for stress 
on performing drill accurately. There is also, as has been discussed, and emphasis 
on form for form's sake. The structured atmosphere of the martial arts also 
contributes to there being such an emphasis. 

One feature of this detailed attention to drill, in taekwondo and karate especially, 
deserves special notice. This is the matter of forms. The student is exhorted to stay 
relaxed while standing or striking, and it is only at the end of a strike or block that 
the body is to be tensed. Good boxers do the same thing, since there is greater speed 
and less exhaustion when the body is relaxed. Yet focus is stressed and taught in 
karate more systematically and self-consciously than in boxing. There is stress 
on mentally concentrating one's force at the end of the strike as well. 

This teaching of focus is tied in with another standard activity of traditional 
martial arts classes, namely, meditation. Martial arts classes traditionally begin and 
end with the sort of meditation practiced by Zen Buddhists. There is strong historical 
connection between the martial arts and Zen Buddhism. Indeed, many students 
may be attracted to the martial arts just because of this connection. 

But this connection is not merely historical and accidental [Back and Kim, 1979] . 
The point here is that meditation is related to the practice of forms and the 
acquisition of focus. The mental concentration that is insisted on in the martial arts 
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in focusing is supposed to be enhanced by meditation. The state of satori and 
samadhi, which is to be striven for in meditation, is striven for in Sparring too, for 
in such a state there is experience of a field awareness, where one concentrates on 
one's environment as a whole, and yet is aware of particular actions within it. In this 
way, in fighting, one does not look simply at one's opponents’ hands or feet; there is 
rather a holistic vision of the opponents, in which any action triggers a response. 
And the response is supposed to fit so smoothly into the situation that it irresistably 
vanquishes the opponent. 

This sort of state is not unique to the Eastern martial arts [Wertz, 1979]. For 
example, in tennis one may have a feeling of "going with the flow" in such a way 
that, in that situation, one's play is impeccable [Gallwey, 1974]. The difference is 
that in the martial arts this state is systematically strived for, and the forms in part- 
icular provide a means for doing this [Back and Kim, 1980]. 

So historically and intrinsically the Eastern martial arts are connected to 
meditation and Zen Buddhism. This gives to the martial arts classes religious over- 
tones not present in very many other physical education classes, This means for the 
physical educator that students and. instructors of the martial arts may be according 
to their classes a significance far beyond that which he can reasonably account for, 
Not only is there the historical link of the martial arts to Oriental culture, but also 
there is a quite direct connection of the martial arts to specific ideas of that culture, 


It has already been noted that it is curious that while boxing and wrestling are 
being phased out of many physical education programs their Eastern counterparts, 
karate, taekwondo, and judo, are being added. Furthermore, in a period where classes 
have become less structured and more informal, the martial arts, where classes are 
formal and there is a hierarchy of rank, have become quite popular. What ex- 
planation is there for this Strange situation? 

The most obvious explanation is the popularity of the martial arts, notably kung 
fu, in movies and on television. This extensive publicity for the Eastern martial arts 
leads many people to take interest in them. In fact, a distorted picture of the martial 
arts is gained through these popular depictions, since they do not of course show 
much of the drill and analytic teaching practices of the martial arts. Instead, sessile 
meditation and native talent seem to suffice for miraculous and magical fighting 
prowess. Also, students of the martial arts are often portrayed in the movies as 
having the morals of ferocious, violent beasts, 

Thus, many people come to the martial arts with expectations that the martial 
arts cannot, and would not, satisfy. The physical educator needs to be aware, in 
assessing martial arts programs and in advising students, both of the common ex- 
pectations that the students might have, and the realities that they will be given. 
The large gap between theory and practice might explain in part the large turnover 
rate of students in beginning martial arts classes. Of course, as a general rule, there is 
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high turnover in introductory classes. 

Still, the discrepancy between expectation and fact should decrease with ex- 
perience in the martial arts, for one thing, just because of the greater knowledge of 
the activity. More profoundly, as explained above, certain motivations common to 
beginning students will have disappeared or been transformed with martial arts 
training. General agressiveness will have been channelled into a more structured 
sparring activity, and sublimated by forms. Emphasis on forms during actual training, 
and the relation of focusing attacks and blocks to meditation practices, will have 
corrected misconceptions a beginning student may have about the “spiritual side” 
of the Eastern martial arts. 

It is nevertheless puzzling why the martial arts have become popular as physical 
education activities at a time when less formal, less competitive activities with less 
physical contact have come into vogue. Perhaps their popularity indicates that there 
is a need among students for structured as well as unstructured activities in physical 
education programs. Perhaps there is a cultural shift to more formality; indeed recent 
changes in customs of dress suggest this. But certainly one reason why there has been 
an increase of interest in the Eastern martial arts rather than a renaisance of boxing 
and other Western counterparts is the exotic appeal of the former. The exotic appeal 
is of course partly based on the physical distance between Eastern and Western 
culture, but also depends on the religious overtones of the Fastern martial arts, both 
in theory and practice. 

So the Eastern martial arts represent a distinctive physical activity for the physical 
educator. On the one hand, they are somewhat brutal and less game-like than many 
other physical education activities, On the other hand, they are more formal, in 
training techniques as well as in social structure. And, above all, they have the 
feature that they can be pursued for their own sakes, and be done as aesthetic or 
even religious activities, as well as being done as a means for such ends as self-defense, 
recreation, conditioning, and sport. 

To be aware of the distinctive nature of the Eastern martial arts is useful for the 
physical educator. First, he may understand the somewhat unfamiliar behavior of 
martial arts instructors and students. For, unlike many other physical education 
activities, the goal of a martial arts class is not merely recreation or keeping fit. 
Rather, often quite self-consciously, the classes have more spiritual or religious over- 
tones, Second, he may have a better understanding of why the martial arts are be- 
coming quite popular. For it is a generally recognized social phenomeon that many 
people in Western society have lost the solaces of traditional religious activity and are 
in the states of anomie and alienation. Becoming interested in the martial arts may 
for many be a religious surrogate. Whether in fact this interest in the Eastern martial 
arts is praiseworthy and should be encouraged by the physical educator is a separate 
question, which will not be considered here. Still, it is an issue that every physical 
educator must face, who makes decisions concerning the Eastern martial arts in 
physical education programs. 
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Sun (Zen) and the Tae Kwon Doists 


Asa Tae Kwon Do master says, “Tae Kwon Do is Sun”. Many Tae Kwon Doists 
fail to recognize the important relationship between Sun and Tae Kwon Do. Others, 
realizing the essential connection between Sun and Tae Kwon Do, feel lost in their 
quest to understand Sun, thinking it an immensely difficult subject. One often 
hears that Sun is a way of life, a path to enlightenment yet it persistently presents 
paradoxes to the uninitiated. Sun is simultaneously called the “religion of immediate 
reality" and "a quest for nothingness.” Even more perplexing for those of us 
engaging in Tae Kwon Do is the claim that Sun masters achieve a state of impassivity , 
a state which on the surface to contradict Tae Kwon Do's more physical, active 
practice. What is mooshin (emptyness or nothingness) and how do Tae Kwon Do and 
Sun come together as one? 

Sun is a process philosophy, meaning that those who practice it see the world as 
constantly changing, that what we now are endures only for an instant. In the face 
of this extreme sense of change, nothingness is an attitude toward existence, not 
the denial of existence. Nothingness constitutes a state of detachment from the fears 
and desires for objects in the world which inevitably disappear or change. 

The practice of Tae Kwon Do has been inextricably tied to Sun since, its 
inception. Bodhidharma, the Indian Buddhist monk who brought the martial arts 
to China, came to teach Sun until somewhat recent times the martial arts were con- 
sidered one of several methods of Sun practice, e.g. one suited to the Hwarang 
warrior class 

Today Tae Kwon Do's widespread practice has often caused it to lose the meaning 
of Sun in favor of the notion that Tae Kwon Do is merely a group of physical skills. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Understanding Sun is understanding Tae 
Kwon Do; the Tae Kwon Doist's self-perfection cannot occur without Sun. 

Sun is not a theoretical discipline, although there are many Sun texts, the essence 
of Sun is found in its practice, not through reading books about it. The greatest 
obstacle to understanding Sun is conceptualization. In the Sun of Tae Kwon Do, one 
learns with the body. Sun practice emphasizes concentration without reflection. 
This explains the use of paradoxes by some Sun teachers. Concentration on a 
paradox, containing an apparent contradiction, i.e. “the sound of one hand clapping" 
ultimately frees one from the need to consciously attach thought to objects. One 
does that by "casting away his attachment to dualism”, the endless wheel of birth and 
death. The mind becomes a mirror, passing to a plane beyond intellect. Tae Kwon 
Do's emphasis on action without conscious desire or thought, on intuition and 
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concentration, aid our achievements in Sun and Tae Kwon Do. The Sun character of 
Tae Kwon Do creates situations which greatly enhance technical ability and the 
unique artistic nature of Tae Kwon Do. 

Constant practice in Tae Kwon Do, denying distraction, leads to spiritual unity 
and freedom from the problems of ego. As one continues to practice Tae Kwon Do, 
he first gains a strong (sometimes painful) physical awareness. Gradually he develops 
control of his body. He develops skill in Tae Kwon Do techniques. Soon he is able to 
reassess and change body requirements and reactions. Special breathing techniques 
are especially suited to this role for they allow one to calm the Spirit even in the 
midst of intense physical activity. Finally, if one strives long enough for perfection 
in Tae Kwon Do he experiences the quieting of distracting consciousness and ex- 
periences the unity of Sun and Tae Kwon Do. 

The Sun state of illumination and the perfection of Tae Kwon Do are one in the 
same, One achieves a relaxed awareness a feeling of inner peace. This is often called 
“seeing one's original face," for in the perfection of Tae Kwon Do one conquers 
the self and recognizes the essential unity of. mind, body and spirit. 

The Sun of the Hwarang is not an easy path. Concentration on physical and 
potentially violent practice calls for the Hwarang virtues of austerity, humility, 
courage and self denial. Yet Tae Kwon Do practice can give one strength and self- 
confidence, providing him with the path to self discovery which is both Tae Kwon 
Do and Sun. Tae Kwon Do which denies Sun is merely a limited self defense course, 
not the Tae Kwon Do which polishes the spirit. Only those who attend to the Sun 
character of Tae Kwon Do can hope to achieve the mastery which makesit an art 
and not just an assortment of techniques. One who concentrates. merely on techni- 
ques may gain a proficiency in Tae Kwon Do, yet he never approaches art. 
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Tae Kwon Do : Philosophical Considerations 


There are philosophical aspects of every subject. In Tae Kwon Do it is useful 
to have some understanding of these aspects in order to realize what one should 
be doing and to direct one's efforts in training. Note that not all theoretical state- 
ments are philosophical, strictly speaking. For example, discussing sparring strategy 
in general is theoretical but not philosophical. Aside from logical and epistemologi- 
cal concerns, philosophy has two principal domains: ontology and ethics, In others 
words, philosophy deals with the nature of reality and standards of conduct. In the 
following, three philosophical questions about Tae Kwon Do will be discussed: 

1. What is Tae Kwon Do? 

2. Why is Tae Kwon Do a martial art? 

3. Why should one study Tae Kwon Do? 

1. What is Tae Kwon Do? 


In attempting to give a definition or characterization of Tae Kwon Do, some 
description is sought that will differentiate Tae Kwon Do from all else. The key 
is essential differentiation. A definite description can easily be given of Tae Kwon 
Do: it is the subject of this article. Yet such a description is merely accidental, and 
hence is quite unsatisfactory. A characterization of Tae Kwon Do that is independent 
of particular context is needed. Since the description given above depends on a 
particular context, it will not serve to identify Tae Kwon Do in general. 

Tae Kwon Do is obviously concerned with fighting. The conditioning and drills 
are geared for the development of strikes and blocks while sparring and poomse 
(form), sequences of strikes and blocks with imaginary opponents, prepare the 
student for contests, 

However Tae Kwon Do is not synonymous with fighting. There are many forms 
and incidents of fighting which do not belong to this art. Today, Tae Kwon Do 
concerns neither warfare nor weapons. Even if someone individually fights with- 
out weapons, he is not necessarily engaged in Tae Kwon Do. Yet it is not completely 
incorrect to classify Tae Kwon Do as individual fighting without weapons. 

There are of course many styles of empty-handed individual combat. What 
distinguishes Tae Kwon Do from the others? Unique poomse and techniques are 
associated with Tae Kwon Do. It is a combination of hard and soft styles which teach 
both straight-line and circular movements. Unlike Hapkido, Tae Kwon Do does 
not emphasize throws. Surely, to differentiate Tae Kwon Do from other styles, 
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some appeal must be made to its specific practices. Yet these practices change as 
Tae Kwon Do evolves. Therefore, it would be helpful to seek other features that 
characterize Tae Kwon Do. 

An obvious feature of Tae Kwon Do is its Korean origin. Characterizing Tae 
Kwon Do as Korean does have its problems. The sport is practiced by people of 
many nationalities, thus leading one to believe that the characterization is accidental. 
Nevertheless, Tae Kwon Do is an institution that is bound up with its history. 
The language, poomse, and traditions of Tae Kwon Do are all connected to Korea. 
Thus it is not misleading to describe Tae Kwon Do as Korean. 

So far Tae Kwon Do has been characterized as the Korean form of individual 
fighting which utilizes certain techniques and poomse and no weapons. The per- 
ceptive reader should be troubled by this description. Certainly Tae Kwon Do is 
more than fighting. What of the claims that Tae Kwon Do is a way of life; a certain 
attitude? The present description does not account for the claim that Tae Kwon Do 
promotes good character and nonviolent attitudes. Let us place a label on the aspects 
of Tae Kwon Do which are beyond mere fighting; the label of art, these facets 
of Tae Kwon Do are recognized in order to give the following definition: 

Tae Kwon Do is the Korean martial art of practicing certain Techniques and 
poomse which uses no weapons. 


2. Why is Tae Kwon Do a Martial Art? 


In the first section, it was suggested that Tae Kwon Do may be something more 
than fighting, and those additional aspects were called art. It now remains to 
determine what the grounds could be for calling Tae Kwon Do an art? 

First of all, it must be noted that there are several senses of "art." In one sense, 
every skill, no matter how it is acquired or practiced, is an art, or techne. It is not 
significant to claim that Tae Kwon Do is an art is this sense. There is another notion 
of art which is more relevant; the idea of High Art. In this sense, sculpture and dance 
are arts, whereas carpentry as commonly practiced, is not. Using this concept, it 
is clear why Tae Kwon Do, yet not every form of combat, is a martial art The 
single difference between martial arts and other forms of combat is that martial 
arts teach the student something in addition to fighting skills. The presence of the 
poomse make it possible for Tae Kwon Do to be an art form by channeling interest 
in fighting in such a way that artistic enjoyment is gained at the same time as fighting 
prowess. 


3, Why Should One Study Tae Kwon Do? 


This question itself needs analysis. It may mean what are the particular reasons 
some specific person has for practicing Tae Kwon Do. These reasons will not suffice 
to explain why one is practicing Tae Kwon Do rather than karate, boxing, or fencing, 
One may have had an acquaintance who practiced Tae Kwon Do, had a dojang 
nearby, etc. In this sense, each person will have his own reasons for studying Tae 
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Kwon Do. Yet these personal reasons will not generally suffice to justify one's 
involvement in Tae Kwon Do, in the sense of giving one a firm commitment to this 
involvement. Just because one's reasons are personal and idiosyncratic, changes in 
one's personal circumstances may weaken one's commitment to Tae Kwon Do. For 
example, you might move away, your friends may not be working out any more, 
or you no longer feel timid and insecure. But when personal circumstances change, 
should there no longer by any commitment to Tae Kwon Do? 

There may, however, be more stable, underlying reasons for studying Tae Kwon 
Do. These reasons may reflect more permanent features than one's personal 
circumstances at a particular time. There may be something structural about human 
existence, especially the modern human condition, that would make Tae Kwon Do 
a desirable activity that one ought to pursue. It is in this more permanent, abiding 
sense that the question is asked: Why should one study Tae Kwon Do? 

Let us consider the case of those people who believe that they ought to fight 
in certain foreseeable situations. For these there are two grounds on which they 
have a moral duty to learn how to fight. the first is based on prudence. Just as one 
is responsible for a baby that cannot feed or defend itself, so one is responsible 
for feeding and defending oneself. The second ground is based on committment. 
To make a moral assertion is to commit oneself to a certain course of action. For 
example, if one says, “І should not murder my spouse," one is committing oneself 
to a certain course of behavior. A person who is not a pacifist would say, "T ought 
to fight in certain situations, and such a situation might arise". To what is he 
committing himself? Of course, he is committing himself to acting in a certain way 
in future situations. Furthermore, he is committing himself to courses of behavior 
that would improve his performance in those situations. For a person does havc an 
obligation to engage in those activities that serve as means to improve the efficiency 
of his actions. Consider parallel cases. Suppose someone said, *I ought to know 
how to swim, but I don't know how, and I do not plan to take time to learn." 
We would tend to suspect: whether he was being sincere or not. Similarly consider 
if someone intended to run in a marathon and had no experience running. We would 
doubt his intention, his intelligence, or both. In both these cases, it is presumed that 
training is a necessary means to the end to which one has committed oneself. If 
fighting is an activity for which training greatly improves one's performance, then 
here too in committing oneself to the ends, one also has committed oneself ot the 
means. Therefore, the person who is not an absolute pacifist has an obligation to 
learn how to fight. 

What about the absolute pacifist? If he thinks that he ought not to fight and that 
he ought to act from moral reasons rather than out of fear, he has a duty to seek 
those courses of behavior which will guide his actions along moral lines. If he knows 
how to fight reasonably well, then the probability of his acting out of fear when he 
affirms pacifist views is at least diminished. His refraining from fighting will no longer 
be motivated out of fear. 

This point can be stated more simply. If one believes that one ought to turn the 
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Other cheek on moral grounds, then the significance of turning the other cheek will 
vary, depending on one's knowledge of how to fight. If one does not know how to 
fight, turning the other cheek, that is, offering no resistance, is one's best chance of 
defending oneself, regardless of one's moral views. If one knows how to fight and yet 
does not fight, the motivation is less suspect. To fight or not to fight becomes two 
practical, viable alternatives. 

Consequently, there do exist stable, structural reasons why one ought to learn 
how to fight. Now what fighting skills are important varies with the technological 
level and fighting customs of a society. Being skilled at hand-to-hand combat is not 
of much use against a rifle or bow. The duty argued for above is concerned with 


body cannot be mislaid. Moreover, modern society, outside of contexts of in- 
stitutional violence or war, is tending to become more and more weaponless, So 
fighting without weapons is becoming the method of combat that ought to be 


Why, then, is Tae Kwon Do an effective way of learning how to fight? There 
are the artistic aspects and benefits of Tae Kwon Do. By practicing Tae Kwon Do, 
one receives the benefits of exercise, without needing much equipment or special 
facilities. One also becomes involved with à cultural tradition that is international 
in scope. Why one chooses Tae Kwon Do rather than another martial artis a matter 
of specifics: deciding that the particular techniques and doctrines of Tae Kwon Do 
are the most effective. 


historical connection between Tae Kwon Do and Sun Buddhism (Zen Buddhism in 
Japanese). Certain goals of Sun are also sought after in martial arts training. In Sun it 


and thinking through a situation discursively is undesirable, since it results in 
hesitation which might be fatal. 

One of the experiences the follower of Sun seeks is samadhi (mushin). In this 
State of consciousness, there is neither a dichotomy of you and the situation, nor 
of perception and action. Rather there is ‘you-in-the-situation’, For example, during 
Sparring, when your opponent tries to strike you, if you should attempt to follow 
and concentrate on his striking, your concentration on the entire situation (‘you-in- 
the-situation’) is lost, and you will probably lose, Instead, you should strive for a sort 
of field awareness, in which your opponent’s move is noted and dealt with, without 
thinking about it consciously to the exclusion of other events in the field of action, 

In Tae Kwon Do samadhi is appreciated and is systematically sought. The con- 
stant drilling of techniques and poomse in Tae Kwon Do is designed to eliminate the 


need for consciously thinking about the next step. There is constant exhortation in 
sparring training to stop thinking and to act without hesitation, Emphasis on con- 
centration and on power focus is similar to the Sun techniques of meditating on an 
object to increase perceptivity. Of course, all of these practices merely create an 
environment that is extremely favorable for the appearance of samadhi. As Sun 
teaching stresses, such states of being cannot be generated mechanically. 

Thus, engaging in Tae Kwon Do has more significance than merely learning how 
to fight and keeping fit. The follower of Tae Kwon Do may come to recognize its 
more profound aesthetic and religious dimensions. 
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Tae Kwon Do and the American Way of Life 


Sport and fitness are becoming important concerns for the average American. We 
now realize the role of exercise in preventive medicine as well as the self-satisfaction 
of striving for and achieving physical excellence. Sports are more than ever a con- 
tinuing source of enjoyment for millions. A steadily growing emphasis on individual 
sports and exercise coincides with this more Beneral interest, More and more 
Americans are leaving participant sports to professional athletes, opting instead for 
one-on-one competition or solo practice. Team ball sports are giving way to racquet- 
ball, squash and tennis. Jogging, snow skiing and swimming are national pastimes, 

Americans’ increased interest in Oriental martial arts is in some ways typical of 
this trend. The Oriental martial arts such as judo, tae kwon do, and aikido have 
become standard fare in the American sport and fitness diet. As Ken Min points out 
in his article, “Martial Arts in the American Educational Setting”, Martial arts are 
very popular at the collegiate level and support a thriving private industry” (Min, 
1972, p. 97). 

The American interest in Oriental martial arts began the twentieth century. Teddy 
Roosevelt practiced juijitsu. The west coast, with its natural geographic and trade ties 
with the Orient, had a small but loyal following of martial arts enthusiasts, Still, 
these arts did not have a great impact upon the average American until World War II. 
The U.S.A.s involvement in the Pacific and resultant trade with Japan after the 
Korean war created a major source for the spread of martial arts to the West. G.Ls 
stationed in Korea became intrigued with and learned Tae Kwon Do from a Korean 
people happy to revive and spread their culture. In 1952, Masutatsu Oyama traveled 
to the U.S. as a personal Japanese missionary to spread knowledge of Japanese 
Karate. The more complex katas (forms) were not well received; however Americans 
were amazed by Master Oyama’s ability to break bricks with his bare hands. 

These feats of strength and the enthusiasm of returning G.Ls helped root these 
Oriental arts in the American psyche. Yet Master Oyama's demonstrations and a 
group of zealous veterans cannot be the sole reasons that Eastern martial arts have 
gained such popularity. In order to understand the growth of martial arts in the U.S. 
we must understand the features and benefits of these arts and how they fulfill 
modern American needs and desires, 

The nature of the martial arts as individual sports makes them well suited to our 
modern lifestyle. Americans today are hurried. In spite of their desire for physical 


This article was published in the U.S. Tae Kwon Do Journal and Martial Arts 
Research Quarterly Co-authored with Richard Goldgar. 
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activity, they have little organized time for participant sports. Individual fitness 
programs and sports, which do not require team meetings or rigid schedules, mesh 
perfectly with the new lifestyle. One may work out when one wishes and how one 
wishes. The martial arts are not self-taught. They depend vitally on instruction. 
Yet they also depend on practice and practice is self-determined. In addition, most of 
the Oriental martial arts activities do not require special equipment or field areas. 
One may even do basic skills exercises in the living room. Only arts like Kendo, 
which are armed skills, require special equipment. 

The one-on-one nature of martial arts competition emphasizes another modern 
trend in sports. Sports such as racquetball and squash are starting to replace golf as 
the traditional sport of business meetings. These sports give us the ability to share 
intense but friendly competition among business associates in an urban environment. 
Sports such as Tae Kwon Do can also serve such a function, perhaps without the 
stronger emphasis on winning which other sports might encourage. Since modern 
martial sports require precise control, they create a learning atmosphere, a gauging of 
one's trust in an opponent, a discovery of his style and emphasis. A Tae Kwon Do 
workout can provide some interesting insights for both of the participants. The 
martial arts are thus a source of both individual and competitive interaction. They 
provide a fine workout and can create positive social interactions and close friend- 
ships. 

Of course, the martial arts also provide one with an excellent means of self- 
defense. In the modern, increasingly urban environment of man, we cannot help 
being exposed to violence in the streets. However, carrying a lethal weapon, such as 
a gun, itself invites danger. Such weapons, because they present an immediate threat, 
only escalate the potential for extreme violence. On the other hand, unarmed skills 
in martial arts, due to their emphasis on control and attention to dangerous 
situations, provide safer and ultimately less violent means of handling dangerous 
situations. The instructor's first rule of martial arts is “if you are presented with a 
dangerous situation, run if possible”. The martial arts do not stress violence for the 
sake of violence. In fact, as much of the practice involves disarming or avoiding 
attacks as counterattacking. The martial arts train one in the skills of self-defense 
in order that one may avoid violence. This seemingly odd claim actually makes good 
sense. If one is unsure of oneself in a dangerous situation one may attempt extreme 
methods, opening both oneself and the attacker to unnecessary 
violence. Since arts like Tae Kwon Do train one to react to such violence with calm 
control, one is more capable of handing such situations without disasterous ends. 

Up to this point, we have discussed the setting which makes martial arts of 
potential interest to modern ‘Americans. There are other, psychological aspects, 
which have helped guarantee the martial arts a home in America. The martial arts are 
paternalistic and disciplined. The student places his trust in the instructor. The in- 
structor has the final word concerning the techniques a student will learn. The 
teacher determines how hard and in what way the student will work out. On the 
surface it might appear that the dogmatic character of the Oriental martial arts would 
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offend American students. Yet it has been argued that Americans, because of the 
relative freedom and lack of restraint, now realize the need for some form of self- 
discipline (Park, 1981). Also, the paternalism in martial arts is voluntary: the student 
agrees to let the instructor's experience guide his study. 

These sports and skills depend upon discipline to survive, A disorganized and 
badly run practice hall only increases the danger to students and the teacher. Without 
discipline the class does not exist. Martial arts also require discipline because they 
take years to learn. One does not become a black belt overnight. Only those willing 
to put forth continuous effort over a long period of time will stay with a program. 
Given that one develops slowly in the Fastern martial arts, it is no wonder that 
students respect and follow their superiors. The student recognizes the labor which 
brought an instructor his high rank and defers to the instructor's greater knowledge 
and experience. 

Americans also value the confidence building power of the Eastern martial arts, 
As in other sports, excellence in endeavor has its own reward, Yet in arts such as 
Tae Kwon Do one also receives tangible marks of achievement, Belt ranks are 
accurate, visible determinations: rewards for ability. Receiving a belt rank informs 
the student and his peers of a proud achievement, worthy of respect. In America, 
where commodities give one a false sense of achievement, the belt rank marks a 
success deserved rather than bought. This emblem of ability and proper attitude 
gives one self-confidence, not only to cope with dangerous Situations, but also to 
value one's personal effort. The Eastern martial arts have become popular at a time 
when it is important for Americans to have confidence in themselves and feel that 
respect for others is deserved. 

The martial arts also provide an excellent physical exercise. Tae Kwon Do ranks 
with serious cross-country skiing and running as the best exercise for cardiovascular 
system (Kim: 5). The martial arts do not focus on any one muscular group. Tae 
Kwon Do develops muscles in the legs, arms, hands, feet, neck and trunk, It does 
not favor one side of the body as ball sports often do. It does not favor upper or 
lower body as jogging or similar activities might. The martial arts also provide no 
inherent advantage to a given body type. Unlike weight lifting or long distance 
running which demand either short bursts of maximum strength or prolonged 
endurance, a martial art's variety of techniques support virtually any body type. 
As physics dictates, a light but quick attack carries as much momentum as a slow 
strong attack (Kim & Goldgar, 1981, p. 6). Not only can everyone participate, but 
each has the capability, in principle, of being an excellent practitioner of his or her 
chosen martial art. 

As we have seen the Oriental martial arts have many obvious positive charac- 
teristics which appeal to Americans and the West in general. The arts also possess 
further, less tangible benefits, sometimes misunderstood but often sought after in 
the West. Today, because of their original continuing ties with Buddhism and their 
fascination with complexity and precision, the Eastern martial arts encourage spiri- 
tual and aesthetic attitudes. At the core of most martial arts practice are the forms. 
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A form is an intricate sequence of techniques practiced by each practitioner indi- 
vidually. Almost all of the martial arts have groups of these complex sets of 
techniques. By practicing a form, the martial artist learns to make proper execution 
and smooth transitions intuitively. The forms possess a flowing quality, a beauty 
similar to other ritual dance arts. Higher level forms require very precise timing 
and coordination. One's actions might be likened to those of a concert pianist who 
takes a piece of traditional music and breathes individual life into it. The Eastern 
martial arts do not merely happen to give one an occasional aesthetic experience. 
Part of their essence consists in training one to recognize and emphasize flowing, 
precise, beautiful techniques (Goldgar, 1980, p. 50). 

Even closer to the heart of the martial arts is Zen Buddhism, so much so that 
Masutatsu Oyama has said that “Karate is Zen”. Zen is sometimes called the religion 
of immediate reality. Through Zen practice one may achieve an altered state of 
consciousness and heightened awareness. The martial arts, with their origins rooted 
in Zen exercises and meditation, guide one toward this state of “samadhi”. Zen 
claims to be an irrational philosophy. More precisely, Zen is arational. It requires a 
change of state rather than a change of viewpoint. The martial arts ties with Zen 
show in their emphasis on the lack of duality of mind and body, a oneness of spirit 
and flesh. 

The notion that a sport can alter one's consciousness and provide one with an 
aesthetic experience may strike some Americans as odd. Yet for many, these possibi- 
lities are exactly what brought them to the Eastern martial arts. Some unfairly call 
it Eastern occultism. Actually it involves the recognition that these arts offer more 
than exercise and a good time. There is something consistently beautiful and intrigu- 
ing in watching a master perform his art. There is something spiritually rewarding 
in excelling in a practice such as Tae Kwon Do. It consists in what Paul Weiss has 
termed becoming “bodily relevant" or a “vector” and something more (Weiss, 1969, 
p. 40). Perhaps our best. athletes achieve that union of body and mind, making action 
synonymous with will. The Fastern martial arts train one toward this goal. 

As we have seen, the American interest in Oriental- martial arts results from com- 
plex circumstances. The modern interest in healthy exercise and individual sports, 
a desire for adequate methods of self-defense and a forum for healthy controlled 
competition make these martial arts a likely choice for Americans. The psychologi- 
cal, aesthetic and spiritual aspects of these disciplines set them apart. In a world 
increasingly individualistic and hurried the Eastern martial arts economically fulfill 
a need to combine pleasure with education, relaxation with discipline. They provide 
us with a microcosm of order and personal achievement, a confidence in action we 
can apply to a busy modern world. 
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This book, consisting of two volumes, contains ай poomse (forms) required for 
promotion by the World Tae Kwon Do Federation, the official governing body 
of Tae Kwon Do, as recognized by the International Olympic Commitee. 

This two volume set fills a unique need of Tae Kwon Do students and master 
instructors for an inexpensive, authoritative English standard explaining all Tae 
Kwon Do poomse. 

Volume | contains Taegeuk 1 ~ 8 and Palgwe 1 ~ 8, the forms required for pro- 
motion from beginner to black belt candidate. Regardless of which forms the instruc- 
tor requires the student to learn, Taegeuk or Palgwe, the student will find a complete 
explanation of them in this volume, 

Volume | also contains the following articles; weight training for the martial Arts, 
Tae Kwon Do Safety, Personal Safety and Defense, Martial Arts in Physical 
Education Programs, Sun (Zen) and the Tae Kwon Doist, Tae Kwon Do; Philosophi- 
cial Considerations and Tae Kwon Do and the American Way of Life. 

Volume II contains all of the Tae Kwon Do poomse from Cho Dan (1st degree 
back belt) through grandmaster. It also contains the following articles; Zen and 
the Martial Arts, Pacifism and the Eastern Martial Arts, Fighting and Violence, 
Aesthetice and Personal Development, Safety and the Martial Arts Sports, Toward 
a Scientific Approach to the Professional Preparation of Martial Arts Teachers, 
Towards a Western Philosophy of the Eastern Martial Arts, Competition Rules of the 
World Tae Kwon Do Federation and the Future Course of the Eastern Martial Arts. 

Volume 111, Background Readings in Tae Kwon Do and Martial Arts, contains 
30 articles including the rules and regulations of the World Tae Kwon Do Federation, 
This is a very improtant collection of articles for the serious martial artist. This 
volume contains all of the articles of Volumes | and II in addition to the following: 
Knuckle Fracture, Karate Hand-Conditioning, Relationship of Movement Time to 
Different Ranks of Tae Kwon Doists, Competition Rules of the WTF, Sport and 
Physical Education in Korea, Rules and Regulations of the WTF, Regulation govern- 
ing “Order of Taekwondo”, and Tae Kwon Do Terminology. 


Dr. Daeshik Kim, Professor of Physical and Health Education at the University 
of Texas at Austin, has over 37 years experience in Tae Kwon Do. He has taught 
Tae Kwon Do for over 30 years and is an internationally respected martial artist 
and physcial educator. 
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